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Ir will hereafter be regarded as not the least extraordinary 
fact in the evolution of the British Empire, that until the 

day of Mr. Stanley Baldwin no British Prime 
ANew Era = winister had officially visited any British 
Colony or Dominion. Any suggestion that he should do 
so was keenly resented in and around Downing Street as a 
challenge to the existing order of things and the initiation 
of “a dangerous precedent.” For if the stay-at-home 
tradition were broken through an example would be set 
that must be followed. What one Prime Minister had done 
would necessarily be expected of another, which, of course, 
was the very reason that some of us have persistently 
advocated this innovation in season and out of season. 
From the moment the acceleration of transport had made 
it possible for heads of Dominion Governments to periodi- 
cally travel to the Metropolis for Conferences and otherwise, 
it seemed to outsiders inevitable that the head of the Home 
Government, as the Imperial Government, should return 
the compliment and make himself personally acquainted 
with the people and the problems of Greater Britain. | But 
all the Mandarins, and most of the Mugwumps, were up in 
arms, declaring such a departure to be “ preposterous ” and 
“unthinkable ’—their favourite method of disposing of 
anything that for any reason they dislike—while inspired 
leading articles explained that such an impossible suggestion 
could only emanate from “irresponsible quarters” that had 
not duly weighed the appalling consequences of the British 
Prime Minister’s absenting himself from this ‘Hemisphere. 
It was all right for him to repair the ravages to his health 
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caused by excessive Cabinet Councils at some Continental 
watering-place, but if he went farther afield Europe would 
be shaken to its foundations and England might disappear. 
Such balderdash was due to the besetting sin of Responsible 
Statesmen, viz. to take themselves too seriously—a weakness 
to which the sycophants by whom they are generally 
surrounded invariably pander. Happily this country has 
thrown up a man who has escaped this Front Bench foible, 
thanks to his native sense. On being invited by the 
Canadian Government to accompany the Prince of Wales 
in participating in the Diamond Jubilee of Canadian 
Federation Mr. Stanley Baldwin promptly accepted, and 
as nothing succeeds like success Downing Street is now 
illuminated in celebration of the event, and everybody is 
loud in praise of the first Prime Minister to break through 
one of the worst traditions of Little Englandism, and 
inaugurate the new era in which we sincerely hope that our 
fellow-countrymen overseas will take it as a matter of course 
that the occupant of No. 10 Downing Street should see 
something of the Empire and will want to know the reason 
why in the event of Mr. Baldwin’s successors shirking his 
shining example. 


THERE is no room for two opinions as to the brilliant 
success of the Prince of Wales’s latest visit, in company with 
. Prince George, to the magnificent country 
Aomag and —_where he is very much at home, or of the 
striking effect of Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s first 

visit as Prime Minister, which both hosts and guests hope 
may not be their last contact. Important and impressive 
as were the official functions, it was the unofficial inter- 
course that counted most, being entirely happy on both 
sides in its spontaneity and unrestraint. The Heir Apparent 
to the Throne signalized his visit to Ottawa by a declaration 
that went straight to the hearts of his father’s subjects 
everywhere. It was his first public allusion to the delicate 
topic of the responsibilities that may one day devolve 
upon him, and, like all the Prince’s utterances, it charmed 
by its simplicity and sincerity, The occasion was the 
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culminating banquet of the Commemoration at the Parlia- 
ment Buildings of the Canadian Capital, when he said : 


“Tf, some day, it should fall to my lot to assume 
that high responsibility, I trust that I may be found 
worthy of it.” 


For this task, he stated, he had sought to fit himself by 
travelling through the Empire and getting into personal 
touch and keeping in touch with its affairs and its various 
peoples. We have frequently heard returning Colonial 
Governors, and Governors-General, contrast the close and 
intimate knowledge and unabated keenness of our Royal 
Family in everything that concerns the Overseas Empire 
with the relative ignorance and seeming indifference of 
most Party politicians who are so preoccupied and over- 
whelmed by their common task and daily round, Depart- 
mental business, Parliamentary debates, platform speeches 
and Cabinet Councils, that they have neither time, energy, 
nor inclination to apply themselves to Imperial matters. 
In truth the British Empire would be nowhere but for the 
Crown and the unremitting solicitude of the Sovereign and 
the Royal Family for our fellow-subjects abroad and all 
their concerns. We cherish the hope that the Prime 
Minister’s Canadian tour may broaden the outlook of His 
Majesty’s Ministers and impart some reality to a phrase 
that is occasionally heard by public audiences—“ to think 
Imperially °°—but of which of late years it must be 
admitted there has been but the faintest trace in our 
statesmanship. 


THE animating idea of most governmental action in the 
Imperial sphere since the Great War has been to shed 
responsibilities in every direction, and under 
Missionary cover of the specious doctrine of “ self- 
of Empire determination” to stimulate the centrifugal 

forces that are always working for the gradual 
dissolution of the British Dominions, The “ Internationa- 
list,” with his Geneva nostrums and sloppy sentimentalism 
towards every hostile element, has been extraordinarily 
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busy and has had far too long an innings. We have nothing 
to show for his operations or for the obsessions to which 
we have succumbed except discord in some places and 
chaos in others. It is high time national and Imperial 
interests got a hearing in Downing Street and Whitehall, 
and that some of the enthusiasm and energy lavished on 
Switzerland were diverted to the only League of Nations 
that is likely to be of service to mankind. Will the 
neglected mantle of Joseph Chamberlain, that devoted 
missionary of Empire, devolve on the present Prime 
Minister? That Canadians learnt much that some of 
them had forgotten from his admirable, because straight- 
forward, and unadorned eloquence goes without saying. 
It is equally obvious that he learnt much from Canada of 
which the Mother Country and the other Dominions should 
get the benefit. We may safely bet our bottom dollar 
that throughout the three weeks of his tour Mr. Baldwin 
never, among the hundreds of Canadians he conversed 
with, heard a single one mention “the British Common- 
wealth of Nations”—a phrase invented by Home High- 
brows for the edification of Home Mugwumps and unknown 
in the Dominions outside Round Table groups. But he 
assuredly met many in every Province whose sentiments 
may be thus crystallized: ‘The British Empire is good 
enough for me.” If Responsible Statesmen in Westminster 
and Whitehall suffer from the craven fear of being great, 
a disease that may be diagnosed as post-war Defeatism, 
the sooner they get rid of it the better. Mr. Baldwin has 
seen nothing across the Atlantic to make him doubt the 
future of our nation once we realize that the fate of these 
little islands is bound up with the vast countries to which 
we are united by the crimson thread of blood and the golden 
link of the Crown, by common associations, interests, 
aspirations, and apprehensions. Our task is to prevent 
wreckers from disrupting the British Empire as they have 
been allowed to disrupt the United Kingdom! Conservative 
statesmanship worthy of the name must be constructive, 
unless destructive Statesmanship is to be allowed to dis- 
sipate the Imperial heritage. No new-fangled paper Con- 
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stitutions are called for—their day is over, the Dominions 
wouldn’t look at them—even if they could be fashioned. 
But all practical forms of inter-Imperial co-operation should 
be developed with those who are willing to reciprocate. 
Of these the most practical, as Joseph Chamberlain came 
to realize after examining all, is the rich and fruitful 
channel of trade. Will the British Prime Minister restore 
the Canadian and Australian and New Zealand policy of 
Preference to the forefront of the Conservative Programme, 
from which it should never have been deposed, now that 
he has viewed a mighty Dominion and has seen visions 
and dreamed dreams? That is what many persons at 
home and abroad will be asking themselves and what 
most Conservatives will ask their Leader. 


THERE is one invaluable aspect of the British Prime 
Minister’s Canadian tour that is perhaps hardly appreciated 
: by many of our readers—least of all by those 
a & who live in the Old Country. Mr. Stanley 
Baldwin’s personality and speeches have gone 

far to destroy the pernicious legend that has played no 
small part in colouring Dominion opinion, to the detriment 
of “the Conservative Party’ at home. Incredible as it 
may seem, “ British Toryism ” and “ British Tories” have 
so long been held up to obloquy throughout the British 
Empire that large sections of the population of Canada, 
Australia, and even New Zealand—but especially Canada, 
owing to its propinquity to the United States—made a 
veritable bogey of our Party as “‘ reactionary” and “‘ undemo- 
cratic,” with the result that any proposition emanating 
from Downing Street while the Conservatives were in power 
was popularly regarded with a certain amount of suspicion. 
As has frequently been explained to the present writer by 
men in touch with this local prejudice which they deplored, 
a totally false conception of Home Politics has been syste- 
matically spread abroad by correspondents in London, 
whose chief, if not sole, source of inspiration and informa- 
tion was the National Liberal Club, which hospitably opened 
its doors to foreign and colonial journalists when stupid 
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Conservative Clubs were stupidly closed to them. They 
repaid their hosts with praise if not with pudding, and 
poisoned the universe against their opponents. Needless 
to say, the legend was assiduously propagated by the many 
disaffected Irishmen who inundated and exploited the 
British Press. Americans likewise ‘did their bit” to 
encourage their Canadian neighbours in this childish delu- 
sion, and we may be sure that many of his Canadian 
audiences who saw a British Conservative statesman for 
the first time expected Mr. Baldwin to be all the disagree- 
able things he obviously is not, and were amazed to find him 
what he is—a natural, unaffected, sympathetic, under- 
standing Englishman incapable of the rdle of Superior 
Person that had doubtless been allotted to him by those 
who derive their impression of Home Affairs from Liberal, 
Labour, Anglo-American, or Irish channels. It should be 
difficult to revive the particular bogey that our Leader has 
laid to rest. 


WHEN we last went to press there was genuine and growing 

anxiety as to the upshot of the Naval Disarmament Con- 

ference at Geneva, lest their amiable passion 

_ We for compromise should tempt His Majesty’s 
ere 

Ministers into some disastrous arrangement 
so that Washington Politicians might be able to “save 
face.” We can all now see that this Conference was a 
mistake ab initio, and Viscount Grey, who cannot fairly be 
charged with prejudice against international negotiations 
on suitable subjects, undoubtedly expresses the sentiments 
of the great majority of Britons in pronouncing against 
holding further Anglo-American Naval Conferences, as had 
been threatened on the breakdown of this one. These 
gatherings only produce misunderstanding and bring grist 
to the mill of Politicians “on the make” in the States, 
who are for ever trying to stir up trouble between the 
English-speaking nations. But for the staunchness of Mr. 
Bridgeman, our First Lord of the Admiralty, once more 
would the British Navy become a pawn in the tortuous 
game of American Politics, as it has been ever since we 
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thought we were obliging the Americans in accepting their 
Washington Programme, only to find that it provided 
their Jingoes with some mysterious grievance against us. 
The Anglo-American Naval problem is so simple as not to 
be worth discussing. There is none, for the sufficient 
reason that whether they like it or not, Britons are com- 
pelled to recognize that U.S.A. is so rich beyond the dreams 
of avarice that she can afford to lay down ten keels for 
every one we can lay down, either Battleships, Battle-cruisers, 
Destroyers, Submarines, or what not. Such being the case, 
what is the point of running such a hare as “ parity,” or 
indeed of having any negotiations. ‘‘ Self-Determination ” 
will inspire the Americans to decide how much Navy they 
need, and the fact that to the outside world they seem to 
be self-contained, remote and invulnerable, will not prevent 
them from building as many ships as they please, 
whether for Security or Prestige. Similarly, Self-Deter- 
mination, strengthened by the yet more powerful instinct 
of Self-Preservation, will constrain the British Empire to 
maintain the Navy that is the condition of our existence. 
Our Fleet has never been constructed with one eye on 
America, and as we cannot prevent the Americans from 
building an Armada that would make the Kaiser’s stupendous 
efforts seem paltry, let each of us ‘“‘ gang his own gait.” 
No good can ever come of contentions on “ parity ”’—a 
word we beg leave to observe introduced by the Washington 
Government. We hardly know what it means, though we 
gather it is a stalking-horse. 


WE mistrusted the Germans before the war, during the — 
war, and since the war. We mistrust them as much as 
ever to-day, and are doubtless regarded by 
optimists as “unduly suspicious” in that 
we fail to realize “the transformation of 
Europe” and the “ universal change of heart’ from the 
hour the spirit of Locarno descended upon a distracted 
world. But Professor Spenser Wilkinson cannot be dis- 
missed or discounted as a “‘ Teutophobe ” or an “ alarmist,” 
and he has thought it worth while to translate for the 
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benefit of readers of The Times (August 16th) “a circular 
letter which I received lately bearing the signature of a — 
well-known German publicist, Dr. Paul Rohrbach,” dated 
* June 1927.” We reproduce the text of Professor Wil- 
kinson’s translation, which should help us to realize that 
those Britons who devote themselves to fooling other 
Britons concerning post-war Germany are merely repeating 
the egregious performance of their pre-war predecessors, 
who at least had the excuse for their folly that the Fatherland 
had not then thrown off the mask, whereas since the 
revelations of 1914 to 1918 there is no such palliation of 
pro-German propaganda to which too many of our poli- 
ticians and journalists have lent themselves under the 
inspiration of International Finance. That little is changed — 
in Germany since the days when Lord Haldane was prepared 
to go bail for the innocuousness of his “spiritual home ” 
is clear from Dr. Paul Rohrbach’s manifesto, which, so far 
from breathing “the true spirit of Locarno ”’ or indicating 
‘a League of Nations mind,” is instinct with the old Adam 
of pan-Germanism, and therefore a valuable document as 
demonstrating that the Republic stands very much where 
the Empire stood, and is only awaiting a favourable moment 
to realize the dormant ambition of dominating Europe. 
That is all we have to show for the magnanimous policy of 
“sparing Germany ” and allowing her to escape paying for 
the windows she broke and the ruin wrought all around her. 
Sooner than “ penalize” the guilty for the crime of crimes 
of engineering a wanton, unprovoked attack on her neigh- 
bours, we elected to cripple ourselves and to quarrel with 
our Allies at the behest of the United States, while the 
latter washed her hands of all post-war responsibilities 
save the collection of debts from impoverished nations who 
had fought her battle while she sat on the fence. 


Aocorpinc to Dr. Paul Rohrbach’s “circular letter” 
eg Pe which, luckily, found its way to the address 
Idea of Professor Spenser Wilkinson : 


‘The fortnightly review, The German Idea, founded 
by the undersigned, will be published on and 
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after July 1, 1927, by Otto Stollberg, political and 


' economical publisher, Berlin. It will continue to be 


a review of foreign policy, of the German factor in 
other lands, and of world economy. Its programme 
is as follows: 


1. The German future is the German national 
State. 

2. Foreign policy goes before domestic policy. 

3. German sovereignty is to be restored in _ all 
regions in which it has suffered limitation. 

4, All pacifism that accepts one-sided disarmament 
is rejected. 

5. The union of Austria with Germany, the correc- 
tion of the Eastern frontier, care for German minorities, 
and the restoration of a German colonial empire must 
be fixed elements in German policy. 

6. Germans outside Germany must be treated and 
cherished as a general reserve of force for the whole 
German nation. 

7. In economical policy the first place belongs 
to the restoration of the foreign market and the revision 
of the burden imposed by foreign policy (die Revision der 
aussenpolitischen Lasten). 


The German Idea is a review for the German people, 
ie. it considers all Germans (das Deutschtum) within and 
without the boundaries of the Empire, in Europe, and 
beyond the sea, as a community supported by a common 
consciousness of the sum and substance of German 
culture. It regards the totality of questions of foreign 
policy and world policy from the point of view of the 
German national State, and gives its readers guidance 
in a German sense on political and economical questions, 


' and on what is going on abroad and in the world 
_ market. Domestic controversies and every kind of 
party politics are outside the sphere of The German 


Idea, which reserves its right to such criticism as 
may be required from the point of view of the necessi- 


_ ties of foreign policy. Special care will be given to 
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the discussion of those branches of policy which, 
touching religion, education, science, and the arts (alle 
Kulturpolitik), serve to renew the national life.” 


No one will be heard to suggest that there is anything 
criminal or morally reprehensible in the action of Dr. Paul 
Inevitabl Rohrbach as editor, or in that of Herr Otto 

wae Stollberg as publisher of a pan-German 
publication, however inconvenient may be the revelation 
of its existence to simpletons in and around Downing Street, 
Fleet Street, and Lombard Street, who prefer to live in a 
Fool’s Paradise and to imagine that the rest of the world 
is governed by their own illusions. It was inevitable that 
so virile and patriotic a people as the Germans would con- 
centrate their thoughts and energies at the earliest possible 
or practicable moment on the gigantic task of wiping out 
the calamity of 1918 and on retrieving everything they had 
lost on the stricken field and by the Peace Treaties. Indeed, 
this was so obvious to ordinary mortals that it might have 
been expected to be apparent to Responsible Statesmen, 
did they not move and live and have their being in a little 
world of their own in which only those things are visible 
that they wish to see, all else being pronounced as not 
merely ‘impossible but unthinkable.” So a doctrinaire 
President easily persuaded himself that a mere change of 
nomenclature across the Rhine, the substitution of the 
word “ Republic” for ‘‘ Empire,” had changed the heart 
and character of the German nation, while a harum-scarum 
Welshman surrounded by sycophants who convinced him 
that he was cast for the réle of Castlereagh, had as little 
difficulty in persuading others that the key to perpetual 
peace was ‘“‘to get Germany on her legs,” oblivious of the 
fact that among her earliest objectives would be to knock 
us off ours. How could it be otherwise ? Why should 
Germany sit down under defeat once the victors pro- 
vided her with the wherewithal of retrieving the situation 
as the financiers of London and New York have done 
ever since ? 
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We are told that there are Two Germanys—namely, (1) Peace- 
loving Republican Germany, who takes her cue from the 

amiable Dr. Stresemann, the German Foreign 
Bell Minister, and regards Locarno as opening a 

new era of international good will, and the 
League of Nations as “‘ the hope of the world,” and (2) Nation- 
alist, Monarchical, reactionary Germany, living in the past, 
dreaming vain dreams of restoring the Kaiser or his progeny, 
but negligible for political purposes because the mass of the 
people would never submit to another dose of Kaiserism 
“ provided they receive fair treatment abroad.” In other 
words, if Europe plays up to Germany No. 1, Germany No. 2 
will never become dangerous ; but unless we make things easy 
for President Hindenburg, Dr. Stresemann, and the existing 
régime by giving them whatever they ask for, we shall enable 
General Ludendorff and Co. to bring back the Hohenzollerns 
and resume the Frightful Adventure. Q.E.D. It is an in- 
genious hypothesis, reflecting some credit on its pro-German 
authors. It only fails to convince because we have heard it 
too often before. In the spacious days of Lord Haldane’s 
pious pilgrimages to Potsdam and other centres of Kultur, we 
used to hear of “two Germanys ’—namely, the Germany 
that was supposed to be feeding out of Lord Haldane’s 
hand and to reciprocate his regard, and “ militarist ’’ Ger- 
many, which was alleged not to count provided we made 
constant concessions to Germany No. 1, or, in other words, 
paid perpetual blackmail to the Bethmann-Hollwegs and 
Stresemanns of that time. We know where that policy 
brought us, and we ought to be able to see that for all prac- 
tical international purposes there are not two Germanys 
to-day any more than there were yesterday. There is no 
Radical difference in the outlook and objective of Herr 
Stresemann, General Ludendorff, and Grand Admiral Von 
Tirpitz. All three are Nationalists, equally animated by 
the same aspirations—namely, to make the Fatherland the 
boss and bully of Europe and to reduce other nations in 
proportion—as set forth in the Rohrbach circular. But 
being incomparably more astute than his brother Nationalists, 
the German Foreign Minister sees his way to his goal via 
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Locarno and the League of Nations. He believes that by 
threatening Europe in general and Great Britain in particular 
with Germany No. 2, Germany No. 1 can squeeze the Allies 
out of almost anything. Let us be not ungrateful to Dr, 
Paul Rohrbach for dotting the “i’s’’ and crossing the 
“t’s,” and for expounding German aims in such fashion 
as to make them plain even to Mugwumps. 


Tuat the League of Nations would function admirably 
were human nature different from what it is cannot be 
: gainsaid for a moment, though in that case 
Wise on the there would be no need for it, as the world 
would consist of one vast happy family, any 

differences among whose members would be automatically 
adjusted in the incredible event of their arising. But, as 
it is, Geneva threatens to become a hotbed of international 
intrigue and rivalry that may ultimately make our last 
state worse than our first. At the time of writing no little 
anxiety exists as to what the September Session of this 
institution may bring forth, as Powers, great and small, are 
busily manceuvring for position in that spirit of mistrust 
which appears to haunt any and every gathering of the 
nations. Lord Robert Cecil, as an early and original 
enthusiast in the cause of the Covenant, which he helped 
President Wilson and General Smuts to draft, was wont to 
declare that the League “‘ must be all or nothing.” This 
was interpreted by other enthusiasts as signifying that the 
Foreign Offices of the nations joining the League would be 
closed and a common international policy conducted on 
their joint behalf by the bureaucracy of Geneva. And, if 
we remember aright, sceptics were silenced by the sugges- 
tion that any recalcitrants could always be ‘‘ bombed into 
submission” by the aerial squadrons that would be at the 
disposal of the Secretary-General. But instead of the 
promised unity and harmony there is division and discord, 
owing to the unfortunate but inevitable fact that no nation 
that counts will wholeheartedly trust a body which Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, of all men, has somewhat unkindly 
warned against emulating the exploits of ‘‘ Meddlesome 
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Matty.” Yet more fat has been put in the fire by a 
distinguished French Senator, M. Henri de Jouvenel, who 
formally notified the French Foreign Minister, M. Briand 
of Locarno fame, that he could no longer represent France 


‘ in the Assembly because he disapproved of the manner 


in which the Governments of certain Great Powers, including 
France, withheld from the League questions it existed to 
solve, and either endeavoured to dispose of them, so to 
speak, ‘‘ out of Court”? and en petite Comité, or adjourned 
them indefinitely. In effect, this critic accuses “‘ the Locarno 
Powers” of seeking to set up a new Concert of Europe at 
the expense of Geneva and under its very nose. Therefore, 
M. de Jouvenel refuses to play any more. M. Briand is 
not the man to sit down under such an aspersion, but his 
defence is generally voted weak, and it is common knowledge 
that the prestige of the endormeur is not what it was. Like 
many skilful orators, M. Briand suffers from being too 
clever by half, and though cleverness may carry a Parlia- 
mentary Statesman a long way, it won’t carry him all the 
way in great affairs. There will be wigs on the green at 
Geneva. 


Tat health is indispensable to good generalship as to every 
other form of human efficiency has long been a commonplace. 

Napoleon is alleged to have lost more than 
and one decisive battle, including Waterloo, 

through being out of sorts, and therefore 
unable to grasp the situation, The Germans have recently 
investigated this interesting subject with a view to ascer- 
taining whether ill-health accounted for some of the unex- 
plained failures of their Higher Command. In an article in 
the Deutsche Medizinische Wochenschrift, ex-Staff Surgeon- 
General Rochs, following the lead of a Swiss officer, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Bircher (see Daily Telegraph Berlin Corre- 
spondence, August 13th), gives a pathological explanation of 
Germany’s loss of the Battle of the Marne. It was due, 
according to this medical expert, to the morbidity of four 
chronic invalids, viz. von Moltke, von Buelow, Lauenstein, 
and Hentsch, all of whom have since died of the ailments 
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from which they were suffering when war broke out, 
Moltke is described as a “ poetical, nebulous, sentimental 
soul”? with a weakness for mysticism, and “under the 
influence of a phantasmagorian like Rudolf Steiner.” The 
opening of the World War found the German Chief of the 
Great General Staff at Carlsbad vainly seeking relief from 
arterio-sclerosis, which killed him a few months later. He 
“entered upon his stupendous and unprecedented task 
crippled by chronic degeneration of the muscles of the heart 
and inflammation of the cardiac valves.” Hence his dally- 
ing 200 miles behind the front and letting the moment for 
decisive action slip, whereas Joffre’s headquarters were with 
the fighting army. Another important invalid was Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Hentsch, ‘‘ Moltke’s man of confidence,’ who 
was sent to the front with almost unlimited authority though 
a chronic victim of biliary colic which made him,“ funda- 
mentally pessimistic.” According to the German ex-Staff 
Surgeon-General Rochs—who as quoted by the Daily Tele- 
graph is our authority for these revelations—the unfortunate 
Hentsch spent no small part of his time nursing “ his aching 
abdomen,”’ and to make matters worse, when he reached von 
Buelow’s headquarters on his fateful mission on September 
8, 1914, he found that distinguished army commander also 
suffering, like his chief, from arterio-sclerosis, ‘“‘ among other 
senile symptoms” being his total inability at a critical 
juncture to see anything “‘ but a threatening gap in his right 
flank.” Moreover, when Hentsch arrived, a prey to fore- 
bodings, he found von Buelow’s Chief of the Staff (Colonel 
Lauenstein) in bed and only able by stimulants to repel “ his 
sharp heart attacks.” It appears that Lauenstein “had 
suffered from Graves’s disease, which had manifested itself 
mainly in disorders of the cardiac tubes,’ which had been 
*‘ considerably aggravated by the excitements and exertions 
of the campaign” and “disposed him to pessimism.” It 
was these two atrabilious and confirmed pessimists who 
** decided on the unhappy retreat” and so lost the Battle of 
the Marne. It is unfortunate that the whole quartet of 
stricken men should be dead and unable to endorse or 
repudiate the ex-Surgeon-General’s diagnosis. 
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Waite an ex-Surgeon-General of the German Army gives 
this pathological explanation of the decisive defeat at the 
Marne which robbed Germany of victory 
A Contrast it seemed within her grasp, a valuable 
French sidelight on that famous battle has been shed by 
General Nudant in Le Temps (reproduced in the Daily Mail, 
August 19th). His account is based on notes taken by an 
official ‘‘ listening in’ to a conversation between General 
Gallieni (Military Governor of Paris) and Marshal (then 
General) Joffre, the French Commander-in-Chief : 


“At 2.10 a.m. on September 4, 1914, the Military 
Governor of Paris rang up French General Headquarters, 
and to prevent the line being cut or interfered with 
by unauthorized persons, an official was listening-in 
and noting every word that passed. 

The following conversation took place :— 

Gallieni: Is that you, Joffre ? 

Joffre: Yes, speaking. 

Gallieni: I have just learned that the Germans are 

marching on Meaux. 

Jofire: Ah! 

Gallieni: What are you going to do about it? Are 
you going to give battle ? 

Jofire did not reply, and Gallieni went on in an 
irritated voice: ‘What are you waiting for? It is 
now or never. I am going to attack now.’ 

General Joffre seemed to be reflecting. ‘ Just wait 
a moment,’ he said. 

The line was kept open, but only a confused buzz 
was heard for ten minutes, during which Generals 
Gallieni and Joffre handed the receivers to their aides- 
de-camp while they thought over the matter. Ten 
minutes passed and General Gallieni returned to the 
telephone. 

‘Joffre! Joffre! Are you there?’ he asked 
anxiously. For another few minutes there was no 
reply. Then General Joffre picked up the instrument 
and shouted: ‘ Yes, I am going to give battle!’ 

Gallieni: Is that O.K. ? 
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Joffre: Yes. 

Gallieni: Good. I am attacking. 

At 2.55 a.m. that day written orders were sent 
from Joffre to General Maunoury, whose army had 
been hastily concentrated on von Kluck’s right flank, 
ordering him to move eastward at once and attack the 
enemy. The Battle of the Marne had been won for 
the Allies, 

Deducing the lesson of this new evidence, General 
Nudant says: ‘In face of the cold energy of a Gallieni, 
who could only judge the position on his own front, 
Joffre showed the most remarkable caution and shrewd 
judgment when he answered: ‘ Just wait a moment!” 
—for he had to consider the situation as a whole and 
decide whether all his elements, including the British 
Army, were in a position to face about and march 
forward while General Maunoury hurled himself upon 
the enemy’s flank.’ ” 


The contrast between the moral of the invaders and that of 
the invaded cannot fail to make a profound impression 
that is calculated to heighten still further the military 
prestige of France. This episode should give pause to 
future Mailed Fists that contemplate attacking neighbours 
believed to be at a disadvantage. May France always have 
Joffres and Gallienis to protect her—men who know when 
and how to strike. 


Ir is not from any lack of interest in Chinese affairs, any 
indifference to British interests, or from want of sympathy 

with the fortunes of our fellow-countrymen 
ioe Come in the Far East, that we fight shy of dis- 

cussing them, It is simply that the chaos, 
East, West, North and South, seems to be so complete— 
though the kaleidoscope is continually moving—that we at 
home are in despair of making any observation that is not 
entirely out of date or beside the mark by the time it reaches 
our distant readers. The confusion is increased by the 
bewildering nomenclature of the various personages strutting 
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across the Chinese stage who emerge into the limelight at 
one moment and are treated by experts on the spot as 
serious, if not decisive, factors, only to disappear just as we 
in the Far West have succeeded in mastering their com- 
plicated names. Doubtless, lifelong inhabitants of Shanghai, 
Tientsin and other treaty ports find no difficulty what- 
soever in distinguishing between the manifold Chens, Changs, 


and Fengs, to say nothing of the Tangs and Chiangs who 


are all taking themselves tremendously seriously without 
being very coherent to the outside world either in their 
strategy or tactics, their policy or diplomacy. One day we 
are advised by the cognoscenti of Pekin that Chang Tso 
Lin is the man for our money, that he will straighten things 
out, give the local Bolsheviks what for, and send the 
Russians packing. Another day we are told it is all up 
with Chang Tso Lin, as it is only a question of time when 
the Southern Nationalists (reported to be ‘‘ sweeping all 
before them”) capture the Chinese capital, that Chang is 
already collecting his goods and chattels preparatory to 
fight to Manchuria or some remote fastness. Then all of 
a sudden the “irresistible? Southern offensive comes to a 
full-stop—being presumably bought off—and “a wave of 
optimism ” engulfs the North, which is declared to be the 
only safe and settled part of China, and we learn anew 
that the resuscitated Chang Tso Lin is master of the entire 
situation—in fact, a sort of Chinese Mussolini. Simul- 
taneously, the Russians are reported as “‘ writing off the 
Chinese Revolution ” as a complete fiasco, though the state- 
ment is hardly issued before we are warned by the pundits 
against assuming that the position of Europeans would be 
any whit improved even with General Galen and Comrade 
Borodin out of the way, as every Chinaman who counts 
is now determined to kick Europe and Japan neck and 
crop out of the Celestial Empire. Then we have cross 
currents of confusion radiating from Canton, Hankow, and 
Nanking with the chief part allotted to Chiang Kai Shek 
and other worthies who are feathering their own nests. 
Under the circumstances the only safe remark to make 
about this pandemonium is that the treatment received by 
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Britons will depend mainly upon our noble selves. They 
can probably keep their end up if they are not let down by 
Downing Street with its ““ Hankow Agreements,” on which 
pungent criticism will be found in our Correspondence 
Section. None of the Chengs, few of the Fengs or the 
Chiangs, and not too many of the Changs are animated by 
the true spirit of Locarno. Does the Foreign Office realize 
this, or does it still regard Eugene Chen as the deus ex 
machina to whom we must kow-tow ? 


Tue Politicians of the United States have been convulsed 
by the sudden and utterly unexpected declaration of Presi- 
“I Don’t dent Coolidge, “I do not choose to run for 
President in 1928,’ which caused all the 

more astonishment as he was _ seemingly 
devoting his holiday to ingratiating himself with the elector- 
ate of the wild and woolly West. Indeed, he had been 
reproached by Eastern Highbrows for ‘ cheapening”’ his 
great office by assuming the garb of “‘a cowboy,” and other- 
wise. The West is not enamoured of Washington Politicians 
or of Washington policies, and the Republican Administra- 
tion is out of favour with the Western Farmer, and it was 
not unnaturally inferred from Mr. Coolidge’s diversions in 
Dakota that he was endeavouring to retrieve lost ground 
with a view to the Presidential election next year. But the 
quidnuncs were so wrong that they are reluctant to admit 
it, and interpret Mr. Coolidge’s categorical statement in a 
Pickwickian sense as meaning that he doesn’t “‘ choose” to 
stand unless he is forced to do so by receiving a unanimous 
nomination. This strikes outsiders as somewhat far-fetched, 
and perhaps too Machiavellian for the present occupant of the 
White House. We may be sure that he meant what he said 
or rather wrote, and wrote what he meant when in a local 
schoolhouse at Rapids City on August 4th he handed a 
series of typewritten slips to the assembled correspondents 
containing those fateful words. People are apt to forget 
that Politicians are human beings, and as a human being 
President Coolidge must be sick to death of the oppressive 
and deadly existence to which the chief Executive of U.S.A. 
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is constrained—badgered morning, noon, and night by the 
world’s prize bores, many of whom seek jobs for them- 
selves or their friends for which they are manifestly unfit, 
while others deafen him with suggestions and projects that 
are mostly futile, fatuous, or impossible—sometimes all 
three. Mr. Coolidge has had many years of this penance, 
and like a sensible man is prepared to allow some other 
Republican to try his luck. May the President long be 
spared to enjoy his well-earned rest. 


ENGLISHMEN could probably secure the defeat of any 
candidate for the Presidency of the United States, whether 
Republican or Democrat, by convincing the 


_ of American People that we desired his election, 
Business and thus getting him tarred with the “ pro- 


British ” brush. But as we on this side of 
the Atlantic are too ignorant of American issues and of 
American Politics to be able even to distinguish between 
Democrats and Republicans, who to our untutored eyes are 
as Tweedledum and Tweedledee, it is impossible for us to 
oblige either Party by expressing any preference for their 
opponents, or to indicate any predilection for any particular 
candidate. Not only is it none of our business, but it is a 
matter of absolute indifference to Great Britain whether a 
Republican or Democrat carries the Presidency, so long as 
the victor is a Statesman who regards American Affairs as 
providing an adequate field for his political activities, and 
who will not seek to bring the Old World in to redress the 
balance of the New. Europe has suffered acutely in this 
generation from the interference of Washington Politicians 
in international matters beyond their ken. We can all 
understand the Monroe Doctrine and appreciate its appeal 
to Americans. In their turn the Americans should be able to 
understand and appreciate Europe’s desire to regulate her 
own affairs without American intervention and in freedom 
from the tyranny of the New York Money Power which 
seeks ‘‘ to crucify mankind on a cross of gold.” 
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THE administration of justice in Massachusetts has caused 
world-wide scandal that cannot fail to react upon that 

moral prestige of the United States on which 
el Trans-Atlantic highbrows love to descant, 

while it has caused serious embarrassment to 
more than one foreign Government, and may have other 
grievous repercussions. It was the worst possible moment 
from every point of view, except that of Communism, at 
which to martyrize two Communist criminals, however 
guilty they may have been of the murder of which they 
were convicted. Indeed, the blacker the guilt of Sacco and 
Vanzetti, the more inept and indefensible is their treatment. 
These wretched men were sentenced to death many years 
ago for a murder committed in April 1920. Unlike the 
Labour Party, being, like them ignorant of the facts and 
circumstances of the trial, we are not prepared to rush in 
and pronounce the accused innocent. There is no ground 
for charging a Boston Judge and a Boston jury with a 
denial of justice because the prisoners were labelled 
Anarchists or “‘ Radicals ’”—words of peculiar abhorrence 
throughout the Eastern States of U.S.A. Assuming their 
guilt, they should have been forthwith executed. It is the 
subsequent proceedings that have shocked the conscience 
of mankind, and outrages those who abhor Communism in 
every shape and form at least as much as it angers adherents 
of that pernicious creed. It savours too much of torture 
to keep two wretches under sentence of death for six 
years to be tolerable to an age that regards itself as en- 
lightened—to alternately re-condemn them and respite them, 
to fix the hour of their execution at one moment and to 
put it off at another. Such hideous procedure can by no 
possibility strengthen civilization in its fight against the 
murder gang of Moscow; on the contrary, it can only bring 
grist to the mill of the common enemy. Throughout the 
past month this cat-and-mouse business has continued 
amid growing foreign excitement and indignation until at 
last both the State of Massachusetts and the Federal 
Government found themselves in the disagreeable dilemma 
of either perpetrating an unspeakable outrage by killing 
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these criminals or letting them off, which, in the words of 
Senator Borah (Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
of United States Senate), would be 


“a national humiliation and a shameless, cowardly 
compromise of national courage to pay the slightest 
attention to foreign protests or mob protests at home.” 


The Senator should have thought of all this before. He 
had many years in which to assert his great influence in 
this unhappy affair, though possibly he was too busy calling 
John Bull to order in China to note developments in 
Massachusetts. Will foreign Governments present Wash- 
ington with a bill for the substantial expenditure incurred 
in protecting American Embassies and nationals from 
popular reprisals ? On this matter it would be difficult to 
discover anyone who differs from the view expressed in ‘‘ A 
Londoner’s Diary ’’ in the Evening Standard (August 22nd) : 

The preparations made yesterday in London were on a scale such as no 
domestic event of our own, or none since the days of Chartism, has made 
necessary ; and Paris was policed as though for another Commune. 

In all the circumstances it seems a little hard that Europe should be fined 
as well as perturbed because the administration of criminal law in the United 
States is about a century behind the times. 

American law triumphed over all protests. Sacco and 
Vanzetti were executed, but the world has not heard the 


last of them. 


Ture English Press gives very little news from South Africa, 
and it is difficult to account for this as the news day be day, 
in the South African papers, is extremely 

The South interesting and the drama being acted in the 
ng Great Dominion is vivid and all-important to 
the rest of the Empire. For the moment the 

whole energies of the white population are concentrated on 
the Flag question. Shall the Union Jack form a quarter of 
the National Flag, shall it be placed in miniature on the 
centre, or shall the Flag, in the expressive terms of a Dutch 
Women’s deputation to Dr. Malan, a Cabinet Minister, be a 
“clean”? flag, i.e. a flag without any vestige of the Union 
Jack ? Will those who wonder why the British cannot get 
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on with the Boers kindly notice this use of the word “ clean.” 
The date of the joint session of the two Houses of Parliament 
which are to consider the Flag and Diamond Bills amended 
by the Senate, is said to be fixed for October 14th, although 
no date has been officially announced. When the two 
Houses sit together General Hertzog will have a small 
majority. The Bill will therefore be passed and then one of 
two things will happen: either it will be referred to a 
referendum of voters, or it will be presented to the Governor- 
General for signature. Whether before or after a referendum 
Lord Athlone, acting for the King, should refuse to sign, but 
no one yet knows in what form he will have to take this 
decision. At present all thoughts are on the Referendum, 
and a new, non-party organization has been formed to 
organize those who wish to keep a link with the Empire. 
Some idea of the scale on which this is being done is shown 
by the fact that, in the Transvaal alone, sixty branches were 
formed before the end of July. It is a herculean job to 
organize a vote in a country so scattered and whose popula- 
tion are absorbed in the arduous task of creatingit. But the 
best brains and stoutest hearts in South Africa have thrown 
themselves into the fray and it is just possible that they may 
prove to be stronger than the secessionists. If during the 
preparation of the voters’ lists General Hertzog thinks he 
will be beaten, then there will be no referendum at all and 
the Bill will be considered as passed after the Autumn 
Session. But it cannot become law without the Governor- 
General’s signature, and strong arguments are being brought 
forward to show that this occasion was foreseen by the Act 
of Union as one on which the King should exercise his power. 
In a long and weighty article, the Natal Advertiser said on 
July 4th that the clauses 65, 66, and 67 of the Act of Union 
specifically provide for the disallowment or the reservation of 
any measures passed by the Union Parliament. The writer, 
speaking of these clauses, says: ‘‘ The fact remains that they 
are there; they were not put there presumably merely to 
pad out the Act to a decent length, and it is a fair inference 
that their authors were conscious an occasion might arise 
when the Union Parliament needed to be saved from imposing 
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its caprice on a nation it no longer represented. . . . The 
King is the King of the people in South Africa, and of every 
four of these, three have no representation whatsoever in the 
councils of the nation. ... The matter is one for plain 
speaking. To the native mind in this country the Union 
Jack is the one symbol of Kingship.”’ 


RECENTLY published statistics show that the natives in the 
Union number 5,105,000. The Hertzog Government does 
The Nati not only wish to get rid of the Briton, but it 

e Natives wishes to undo all British work and eliminate 
all the civilizing and humane ideas introduced by us into 
South Africa. We abolished slavery, we abolished the right 
of the Boer to flog his native servants. Mr. Rhodes’s great 
ideal, constantly held to all through his life, of “‘ equal rights 
for all civilized men, no matter what their colour,” is as much 
of a bugbear to General Hertzog as it was to Mr. Kriiger. 
The laws recently passed to discriminate against and 
humiliate the nation are a disgrace to the Statute Book of 
the Union Parliament. They are to be enforced imme- 
diately. The Johannesburg correspondent of The Times, 
telegraphing on August 18th, stated that September Ist was 
to see them in action. The Native organization I.C.W.U. has 
issued a circular to say that “‘ something very near martial 
law” has been pronounced against the natives. Not content 
with taking on 700,000 British, General Hertzog is preparing 
to suppress 5,105,000 black men. And our Government 
added to his powers after he had passed his Native legislation 
and declared his Anti-British policy. 


As we have constantly exhorted British Cabinet Ministers 
to go and see the Empire on which the sun never sets— 

not that it is always shining on every part— 
a, Aauery it would be churlish to criticize Mr. Amery’s 

tour. It is all to the good that he should 
keep in close personal touch with his opposite numbers in 
Dominion Governments and add to his already abundant 
knowledge of their various problems. It is especially 
important that overt action should be taken by the Home 
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Goverment to counteract the effect of the last Imperial 
Conference which, pace our greatly respected Prime Minister 
and his colleague at the Colonial Office, we shall continue 
to regard as perhaps the most mischievous of the whole 
series, as it did nothing to consolidate the scattered Do- 
minions of the King, but something to separate them. All 
that hair-splitting on Status to which the champion Hair- 
Splitters of Downing Street consecrated themselves, and 
into which they inveigled some reluctant Overseas states- 
men, was a deplorable diversion of the Conference from its 
proper functions. It was to subordinate and sacrifice those 
who believe in the British Empire, and seek to build it up, 
to those who dislike it and are anxious to pull it down. 
Had such a gathering occurred under Radical or Socialist 
auspices, every Conservative orator would have been on 
the warpath in denunciation of “ Little Englanders.”’ The 
Status ‘‘stunt’’ caused General Hertzog’s head to swell 
to such dimensions that he was unrecognizable when he 
returned to Capetown, with the inevitable result that back- 
veldt Boers said to him: “If you are the Big Noise in 
London that you pretend, and hold the British Government 
in the hollow of your hand, now is the time to wipe our 
boots on the Union Jack and make things hot for the British 
in South Africa.” It is therefore somewhat unlucky that 
Mr. Amery should be the guest of the South African Govern- 
ment at this juncture, as both the British and the natives 
will be disposed to write him down as “‘a Hertzogite,” in 
which case he can hardly be surprised if he is regarded 
throughout the sub-Continent as anything but the friend 
of Imperial interests. It has been his misfortune to hold 
the Dominion Secretaryship at a time when Imperial ties 
have been severely shaken, and in the case of South Africa 
greatly weakened. 


Tue peculiar arrangement made for the discharge of the 
Baby: functions of the British Premiership during 
Dividing the Mr. Stanley Baldwin’s Canadian visit  pro- 
voked not alittle speculation as to the future 


Leadership of the Conservative Party. Sir Austen Cham- 
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berlain, K.G., the Foreign Minister, became Acting Prime 
Minister, and presided over Cabinet Councils, whereas Mr. 
Winston Churchill, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, became 
temporary Leader of the House of Commons. In excuse for 
this division of authority, it was suggested that it would 
be unfortunate for a Responsible Statesman “ animated by 
the spirit of Locarno” to participate in Parliamentary 
controversy that might conceivably bring him into conflict 
with Political opponents whose good will and approval of 
our Foreign Policy was desirable; nor, on the other hand, 
would it have been practicable to promote so recent a Party 
recruit as Mr. Winston Churchill to the Acting Premier- 
ship. There is, happily, no vacancy in the Leadership of 
our Party, and all his followers, save a negligible section, 
earnestly hope that Mr. Baldwin may remain where he now 
is. But Conservatives must guard against surprise—the 
motives even of the most transparent men are inscrutable 
and their actions consequently incalculable. We cannot 
conceive the Prime Minister relinquishing his trust, but his 
extreme and excessive modesty prevents him from realizing 
how valuable he is, and, as like most public men, Mr. Bald- 
win is a bad judge of others, and is understood to extrava- 
gantly overrate several of his more ambitious colleagues, 
there is always a danger of his seeking a position of greater 
freedom and less responsibility under the delusion that he 
would be leaving his Government and Party in good hands, 
Whereas, in truth and in fact, we have no guarantee what- 
sover against some hopeless and impossible choice in the 
event of ‘‘a Prime Minister crisis.” 


Ir is from this point of view that the selection of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain as Acting Prime Minister and of Mr. Winston 
: Churchill as Deputy Leader of the House of 
Commons became interesting and disquieting. 
The episode has encouraged Lord Beaver- 

brook and other enemies of the Conservative Party in the 
Beaverbrook Press to assume that in the event of a vacancy 
at No. 10 Downing Street, which that organization works 
Overtime to create, either the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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or the Foreign Minister would necessarily step into Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin’s shoes. It would not much matter on 
which of these two the lot fell, as both are Coalitioneers and 
friends of Mr. Lloyd George as well as of Lord Beaverbrook. 
Sir Austen Chamberlain or Mr. Winston Churchill might 
equally be expected to favour the resuscitation of the former 
Coalition Government, which would involve replacing the 
Conservative Party at the disposal of the Welsh Wizard. 
That is, however, the very reason why the vast majority 
of Conservatives question recent arrangements. They appre- 
ciate—without admiring—the touching devotion of “ Coali- 
tion ”’ members of the existing Cabinet towards their former 
Chief, but the last thing they wish is another Coalition 
Government, or indeed any political association with Mr. 
Lloyd George on any pretext whatsoever, whether he holds 
the balance of power in the next Parliament—as Liberal 
optimists anticipate—or not. Let Liberals, Radicals, and 
Socialists coalesce to their hearts’content, and discredit them- 
selves in the eyes of the country. The Conservative Party 
simply cannot afford to repeat the experience of 1918-22, 
nor has it any intention of allowing any Leaders to conduct 
it in that direction. Conservatives, consequently, cannot 
agree with those who interpret a momentary allocation of 
the Premier’s functions as evidence of future Party arrange- 
ments. Mr. Stanley Baldwin told us in his fateful speech at 
the Carlton Club nearly five years ago that he regarded 
continued subjection to Mr. Lloyd George as intolerable. 
His followers remain of that opinion, only rather more s0, 
and therefore cannot imagine that their Leader will “let 
them down” by selling the pass to any Wizards. The 
Conservative Party needs Conservative Statesmanship as 
opposed to Coalition Tactics. 


Ir in spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love, in autumn their elders sometimes surrender themselves 
to reflection. Even Responsible Statesmen 
who throughout the rest of the year are 
overwhelmed by the routine of office, and 
whose existence is a perpetual hustle without leisure for 


Autumn 
Reflections 
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thought, have been known to spend some part of September 
in taking stock of the political situation, and in making 
plans for the future. This task primarily devolves on the 
Head of the Government, but obviously after his strenuous 
life in Canada Mr. Stanley Baldwin must be a very tired 
man, and it were inhuman to expect him at this juncture 
to decide upon the policy and programme of the coming 
year. But if there were a Thinking Department attached 
to Downing Street that was capable of facing the facts as 
they are, and the consequences, however unpalatable, 
the following considerations might shape themselves as 
worthy of the Prime Minister’s attention, and as indicating 
lines on which action might usefully proceed. 


I. The Cabinet is much too large for practical purposes 
and should be halved in numbers, if not quartered. 

II. Reduced to reasonable proportions, the Cabinet 
should be able to call the Departments to order and to curtail 
extravagant expenditure. 

III. Rationing to be effective and successful must, 
however, begin at the top, i.e. with the Ministry. 

IV. A saving of £100,000,000 of expenditure and taxation 
should be the objective, attainable by suspending Sinking 
Funds that threaten to sink the taxpayer, and by enlarging 
the basis of contribution so as to include our foreign com- 
petitors. 

V. Unless British Industries are effectually safeguarded 
in accordance with the pledges of the Prime Minister and 
the Conservative Party, it will be impossible for Great Britain 
to pay her way in International Trade. 

VI. Agriculture being still the greatest of British indus- 
tries—not only on the platform, but actually—cannot be 
allowed to go to rack and ruin, and must be Safeguarded 
with other basic forms of production. 

VII. We can no longer afford to allow our financial and 
fiscal policy to be dictated by the Treasury, the Bank of 
England, and other Banking and Bureaucratic influences 
that are blind to National and Imperial interests. 

VIII. The adoption of the Gold Standard having proved 
@ worse industrial disaster than the General Strike (which 
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may have been a blessing in disguise), demands recon- 
sideration. 

IX. The Imperial Government must think Imperially 
and act Imperially, discontinue its patronage of the dis- 
gruntled elements in the British Empire, and enhearten 
those who believe in it by promulgating a definite construc- 
tive commercial policy, such as Australia and New Zealand 
would welcome, and that would be a sign to everybody else 
that the spirit of Joseph Chamberlain still animates the 
Party he contributed so much to create, and in which the 
Midlands are so powerfully represented. 

X. Our Foreign Policy should recognize that however 
desirable may be the disarming of hostility, the sacrifice of 
vital British interests to implacable foes and jealous rivals 
is always too high a price to pay for an illusion. 

XI. However meritorious it may be to forgive our enemies, 
there is no virtue in forgetting our friends or in turning other 
people’s cheeks to the smiter. 

XII. The British League of Nations is at least as worthy 
of British devotion as the Geneva League of Nations. 


WE venture to put these suggestions forward for the con- 
sideration of the powers-that-be not in any carping or 
critical spirit, but in the hope that they may 

i them be useful in indicating the opinions and outlook 
: of many Ministerialists outside Parliament. 
We can say nothing as regards the House of Commons, of 
which we know nothing. Every Parliamentary Party, 
whether Conservative, Liberal or Socialist, seems to be 
distracted by dissensions and divisions. The smallest of the 
three, the Liberals, who could pack comfortably into a 
motor omnibus, is the most split, being usually trisected into 
three more or less equal parts: (1) those who vote with 
Mr. Lloyd George; (2) those who vote against him; 
(3) those who abstain. The Socialists are anything but 
a happy family—the Pinks don’t adore the Reds, while 
the Reds abhor the Pinks. Though both factions are 
usually found in the same lobby, and the tune is usually 
called by the Reds on important occasions, they wish each 
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other at the bottom of the sea. The very ineptitude of the 
two Oppositions is a positive danger to the Government, 
as it encourages Ministers to imagine that they can drift 
indefinitely, wobbling first to one side of the road and 
then to the other, taking their cue alternately from the 
Y.M.C.A. section of our Party and from those who are 
no less humorously called ‘‘ the Forty Thieves.” There are 
indeed few subjects on which the four hundred Conservative 
M.P.s are agreed, and still fewer on which our huge over- 
grown, unwieldy Cabinet is able to make up its mind. The 
result is laissez-faire, laissez-aller at an hour when positive, 
constructive, comprehending, and courageous statesman- 
ship is called for, in order to lift the country out of the 
Slough of Despond which threatens to engulf our pro- 
ductive industries. We shall get no help either from Liberals, 
Radicals, or Socialists in solving any of the major problems 
confronting us. Socialism merely means more taxation. 
Mr. Lloyd George has nothing practical to suggest beyond 
his own return to Downing Street. It is only the Con- 
servatives who can serve the country if once they will 
shed their intellectual inertia and their terror of departing 
from what they erroneously imagine to be “the line of 
resistance.” The Prime Minister proved in 1923 that he 
was capable of putting the Party fortunes to the touch in a 
good cause. Why should we now live at the opposite 
extreme and consent to be paralysed into inactivity from 
fear of what our opponents may say. Let them say. 


Tue Labour or Socialist Party are organizing a further raid 
on the unfortunate British taxpayer in lieu of the former 

Capital Levy, which is frankly and formally 
ere Tax _2¢knowledged by the heads of the movement 

to have ‘‘ missed the tide”’ five yearsago. The 
new policy, which will be brought forward, and doubtless 
adopted at the October Labour Party Conference at Black- 
pool, is a special surtax on incomes over £500 a year derived 
from property and investments—as proposed in the Minority 
Report of the Colwyn Committee—with the object of liber- 
ating resources for the abolition of taxes on necessaries, for 
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the development of social services, and for reduction of the 
Debt. This additional tax of two shillings in the €£ is esti- 
mated to produce £85,000,000 a year, and together with the 
“reform of the death duties’ and taxation of land values 
the total will be about £100,000,000. This, it will be noted, 
is the very figure which we have urged upon the Government 
in reduction of present taxation, whereas the Socialists seek 
to increase direct taxation by that amount. We dislike a 
Sinking Fund that hangs like a millstone round the National 
neck and helps to bleed the taxpayer white—the Socialists 
equally dislike it but for a different reason, which they express 
thus : 


“The existing Sinking Fund for redemption of Debt 
is being used to hamper the growth of social services 
and to continue the burden of the food taxes on 
the poor.” 


Thus the Socialists don’t resent the Sinking Fund because it 
robs Peterin order to pay Paul, but because it curtails extrava- 
gance in “social services” so-called. Should the swing of 
the pendulum place them in power, they would accentuate 
the process of robbing Peter so as to have more money to 
squander. The Chairman of the Conservative and Unionist 
Party organization, Mr. J. C. C. Davidson, M.P., has little 
difficulty in exposing the perils of Socialist Finance, which is 
merely a tax on savings and a premium on extravagance. 
The idea was borrowed from the Minority Report of a Royal 
Commission, but, as Mr. Davidson points out, the Minority 
were not agreed, as one of them (Professor Fred Hall, the 
Principal of the Co-operative College and Advisor of Studies 
to the Co-operative Union, Ltd.) dissented. It is a disastrous 
proposal, all the more so because it is dangerous in the sense 
that it is liable to attract a considerable number of 
persons with less than £500 a year who do not stop to 
think, and are therefore likely to be deceived by demagogues 
who tell them that this additional income tax will fall exclu- 
sively on the possessors of unearned incomes above that 
figure ‘‘ who can well afford it.” 
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But the Conservative Party, being in power as well as 
in office, and commanding overwhelming majorities in 
} both Houses of Parliament, cannot be con- 

ff Aor les- tent with the barren réle of criticizing the 
absurdities of the Opposition; the country 

anticipates something more from the Government of the 
day. Conservative statesmanship dare not confine its 
energies to the defence of the £500-a-year man, and moreover 
would render that task extremely precarious by adopting 
a policy of negation and passivity. Attack is acknowledged 
to be the most effective form of defence, and however 
reluctant a colossal Committee may be to take off the gloves, 
let us hope that when the Party Chairman finds himself at 
Aix-les-Bains with a recuperated and reinvigorated Prime 
Minister, he will press upon him the urgency of offensive 
measures against abuses that have been too long tolerated. 
Having substantially contributed to promote American 
prosperity—where, thanks in part to British co-operation, 
the Bank Rate has fallen to 34 per cent. and there is a 
surplus of £120,000,000 to play with—and to get ‘‘ Germany 
on her legs,”’ it is surely high time our Responsible Statesmen 
turned their attention to the woeful state of British Trade 
and Industry, and applied themselves to the crucial problem 
of getting Great Britain on her legs. Of this, however, 
there is no prospect so long as advice is taken from the 
wrong quarters, and the Cobdenites of the Treasury and the 
Goldbugs of the Bank of England are allowed to call the 
tune. Free Trade and the Gold Standard are the Siamese 
twins, or rather vultures, that are consuming the vitals 
of Productive Industry, keeping a million skilled men on 
the dole, and breeding Bolshevism in many of our cities. 


We cannot reasonably expect our political opponents to 
dissipate what are in effect their chief assets because they 

keep industrial England, Scotland, and Wales 
Ws of in that melancholy condition that permits 

so many Pinks and Reds to be returned to 
Parliament. It is, therefore, idle to talk about dealing with 
such questions ‘‘ by consent” of other Parties, and to await 
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“general agreement” concerning the Safeguarding of 
Industries is to postpone action until the Greek kalends, 
Socialism depends for its prosperity on the existence of 
chronic poverty, unrest, and discontent, just as Conservatism 
has a vital vested interest in the general prosperity of the 
People. While Socialists exploit present conditions for 
subversive political purposes, intelligent Conservatives are 
increasingly in revolt against them because they are 
intolerable and also endanger everything for which Conser- 
vatism stands. Like the Prime Minister, we are convinced 
and heart-whole Protectionists and agree with him that 
there is no other serious remedy for Unemployment— 
a subject on which Oppositions of all Parties are more 
eloquent than when they become Governments. But, 
being Protectionists, conceivably our account of the operation 
of the Free Trade régime might be deemed unduly gloomy, 
though we would gladly look on the bright side of the 
Industrial picture if we could find it. We should infinitely 
prefer that England prospered under Cobdenism and 
Normanism than suffer as she is now doing, according to 
the evidence of all contemporary observers, to whatever 
school they may belong. The Manchester Guardian is 
at the opposite political and economic pole to the National 
Review. Free Trade is its fetish and Protection its bugbear. 
“Take care of the Imports and the Exports will take care 
of themselves’ was the slogan of the school of which our 
contemporary is the ablest, the most devoted, and fanatical 
exponent. But it lives in a great industrial and commercial 
centre and cannot shut its eyes to every fact around its 
doors. In a leading article on “The Moral of the Trade 
Returns ”’ (August 15th), we have an unrelieved tale of we : 
** Exports in July were lower than in 1926; exports 
of manufactures, in spite of an increase by a million 
and a half in iron and steel, were down by four and a 
half millions. The fall cannot be accounted for by 
any great fall in average values; moreover, last year 
exports were abnormally low owing to the coal stoppage ; 
if comparison be made with 1925, exports for the present 
year show a decline of an eighth.” 
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AFTER mentioning the reaction in unemployment figures, 
the Manchester Guardian observes : 


the Sponge ** None of the excuses with which we have 
flattered ourselves in recent years when confronted with 
disconcerting trade returns are now available. This 
year has been troubled by no serious industrial dispute ; 
industry is enjoying such stimulus as is to be derived 
from extremely low wages and lengthened hours in the 
coal-mining industry; the influence exerted by the 
restoration of the gold standard must be taken to have 
worked itself out; and we are not seriously affected 
by depreciating currencies in competing countries— 
Germany, Belgium, France, and Italy have all 
currencies that are either stabilized or appreciating. 
Without attaching too much importance to a single 
index of the country’s economic condition in a single 
month, we may well ask ourselves whether the continued 
delay in the recovery of our export trade is not 
attributable to causes more general and persistent 
than have hitherto served as explanation.” 


After ransacking the world for some explanation of a painful 
phenomenon our contemporary concludes that it is due to 
“the development of domestic manufacture in countries 
that before the war were dependent on imported manu- 


factures.’’ 


“Now no country was affected by this change so 
much as Great Britain. For five years the war prevented 
British manufacturers from supplying their accustomed 
markets, and so assisted a development of local manu- 
factures, which the local Governments have sought 
to perpetuate by Protection since the war. Of greater 
importance was the opening which the handicap on 
British exports offered to other exporting countries to 
establish themselves in British markets. To this 
influence the disproportionate growth of American 
and Japanese exports must in part be attributed.” 
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In other words, Free Trade England has been knocked out 
by Protectionist competitors, firstly by defending their 
home markets against our imports, and then, on the basis 
of the broader production due to this Protection, successfully 
challenging us in the matter of exports. Can you conceive 
a more eloquent tribute to the sense and soundness of 
Protection, or a more crushing condemnation of the hopeless, 
obsolete, and fatuous system with which the Manchester 
school has saddled this unfortunate country and which is 
only maintained through sheer cussedness? Although 
humour is not the strong point of Cobdenism, the Manchester 
Guardian imports a comic element into the controversy 
by solemnly suggesting that the British Government shall 
use ‘‘ its moral influence ” to persuade other Powers to abate 
their tariffs! Presumably we are to go cap in hand to the 
Americans, the Germans, and the Japanese, and beg that 
“‘as Free Trade has brought England to such grief, they 
should follow our example and abandon Protection.” We 
enjoy as much as anyone the hopeless knots into which 
the Oppositions are tying themselves with their cry for 
“more taxation” and ‘“‘Cobdenism for ever,’ but we 
are far more concerned to know what the Cabinet propose 
to do during whatever time may be yet available to revive 
the legend to which our Party owes much, viz. that “A 
Conservative Government means better trade.” 


WHETHER Ministerial newspapers and Ministerial politicians 
like it or not, the Daily Mail has undeniably placed Agri- 

culture in the forefront of the Agenda, and 
Whether compelled many orators and writers to dis- 
cuss a subject they would infinitely prefer 
to leave alone. We cannot but regard this 
as a conspicuous national service, because in our over- 
urbanized community, where the towns contain many times 
more voters than the country-side, there is a positive danger 
of vote-catching politicians of all Parties encouraging the 
towns to ignore rural interests and to treat Agriculture as 
an industry that can safely be neglected, though they would 
be hard put to it to name any nation that has ever survived 
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the ruin of its farmers. The hue and cry is occasionally a 
useful institution—it has been the part of the Daily Mail 
to raise that hue and cry and to constrain an immense 
number of persons to join it. The wise thing is to make 
the best use of the movement thus generated, and to help 
the Daily Mail to educate our congested centres to take an 
intelligent interest in the soil of the country, and to realize 
what the increase or diminution of cultivation means to 
their crowded streets. It is surely no insult to the Prime 
Minister to recall his thoughtful, measured, and sug- 
gestive declarations at the General Election emphasizing 
the value of Agriculture in the National Economy and the 
duty of the Conservative Party to “restore” and to 
“preserve” it. On the contrary, it is a compliment to 
treat Mr. Baldwin as a man of his word who despises the 
arts and crafts of the demagogue. British Agriculture is 
in a very bad way—in a much worse way than when our 
Party undertook to restore and preserve it. Farmers are 
justified in asking and in continuing to ask, without being 
suspected of malice or partisanship, what, if anything, His 
Majesty’s Ministers propose to do. According to the 
Morning Post, which is one of the few journals that have 
consistently befriended the farmer, last year (1926) “ the 
area of arable land fell by no less than 238,000,000 acres,”’ 
and neither beef nor milk “can be produced at the price 
at which they are sold.” That is sufficiently serious, and 
as the disaster is dated by our contemporary “1926,” we 
are disposed to ask the City Editor of the Morning Post 
whether he remains of opinion that the adoption of the 
Gold Standard in 1925 was no factor in this calamity? If 
it was, several serious questions suggest themselves. The 
Morning Post, as a champion of Agriculture, is naturally 
distressed at the outlook, and is not content to sit down 
and twiddle its thumbs with the average Mugwump and 
Mandarin. It calls attention (August 23rd) to “an Essex 
programme,” which it commends to the Government. 
But is there any chance of the Twenty-one, who find deci- 
sion so infinitely painful on any controversial question, 
adopting this policy, which is as follows : 
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_ (1) A substantial duty on imported barley used for brewing. 
(2) The prohibition both of the importation of flour and the exportation 
of milling offals. 

(3) The prohibition of the importation of condensed skimmed milk. 

(4) Potatoes and bacon to be imported only under licence, so as only to 
supplement and not supplant home production. 

(5) The application of the Merchandise Marks Act to agricultural produce, 

Here, it seems to us, is @ programme which the Conservatives could adopt 
and apply with great benefit to the country and without injury to the town. 


WE always thought that the motor-car which Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was so ill-advised as to accept from a biscuit 
manufacturer substantially helped to dis- 

bi d Geo credit the Socialist Prime Minister with the 
Millions ™, general public and contributed to the downfall 
of his Government. Any politician who was 

an avowed enemy of capitalism and an apostle of Karl Marx’s 
‘class war’’ occupies a false position the moment he is 
found taking substantial “tips” from capitalists, however 
virtuous he may affect to regard the transaction. It is the 
kind of thing the plain man and his wife can understand, 
and resent whatever excuses may be made by politicians of 
other Parties, in the hope that their peccadilloes may be 
lightly passed over. So with Mr. Lloyd George and the 
colossal fund that has enabled him to buy the Liberal Party, 
lock, stock, and barrel. There has never been anything 
approaching such ignominy in the history of British politics 
—nor has it any parallel elsewhere, unless it be China, where 
so-called “Generals” involve themselves in affairs that 
are too shady for publication, but which result in their 
quitting the field of honour much richer men than when 
they entered it. Thus a certain Chiang Kai Shek, who 
had been much in the limelight, only the other day decided 
to lay down his arms and withdraw to his own fireside, 
having amassed a fortune estimated at £500,000 by alter- 
nately selling himself to the various War Lords. But Mr. 
Lloyd George has done far better, or worse, than this, as 
he is credited with having accumulated a sum estimated at 
from £2,000,000 to £3,000,000, not like Chiang Kai Shek by 
selling his own services in the highest market, but by selling 
something that never belonged to him, but to the Crown and 
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Country, and of which he only enjoyed control in a fiduciary 
capacity as Prime Minister. We do not exactly know what 
crimes Chiang Kai Shek may have committed in order to 
acquire his beggarly £500,000, but it does not seem to 
be denied that Mr. Lloyd George collected his millions by 
selling his Sovereign’s Honours, than which there could be no 
baser betrayal of a public trust. 


In order to appreciate the enormity of this offence, we need 
only imagine what our feelings as Conservatives would be 
A supposing Mr. Stanley Baldwin did what Mr. 

oni Lloyd George’s friends are unable to deny 
yimmomas that he has done. That is to say, supposing 
some years hence Mr. Baldwin, after smashing the Conserva- 
tive Party to smithereens and reducing it to be a negligible 
factor in the State, appeared on the scenes as a purchaser 
of whatever remained of the Conservative Central Office 
and attendant organizations, and that out of his own pocket 
he produced an annual subsidy of £30,000 and promised 
£300,000 to cover the cost of a General Election, while it was 
common ground that he had made this pile by marketing 
the King’s honours during his Premiership. That is what 
has been openly stated in the public Press as the actual 
relations between the new Liberal leader and his present 
Party. We should all feel, were Mr. Baldwin involved in 
anything of the kind, that both he and the Conservative 
Party were eternally disgraced. What makes matters 
yet worse in this instance is that Mr. Lloyd George must have 
accumulated some of this vast sum during a great war, 
when other men were making supreme sacrifices, including 
the present Prime Minister, who was so moved by the example 
of the Fighting Men that as he was not fighting he voluntarily 
stripped himself of a third of his fortune which he presented 
to the State. We have been up against this Honours 
scandal for many years, during which the subject was 
Tigorously taboo in the Press as too unsavoury for public 
discussion. But nothing can prevent its being discussed 
when an ex-Prime Minister who was wont to pride himself 
on his poverty, and who was eloquent at the expense of 
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“the idle rich,” is suddenly discovered to control wealth 
beyond the dreams of avarice, and to be in a position to pay 
annual subsidies of £30,000, and to produce lump sums of 
ten times that amount. There is presumably plenty more 
money behind, i.e. cash derived from polluting the Fountain 
of Honour. 


We have never for a moment accused Mr. Lloyd George 
of inventing this odious practice of selling titles, which 

had long been a source of Party funds both 
oe on the Liberal and on the Conservative 

side. The Leaders either knew all about 
it or carefully abstained from asking any questions of the 
Party Whips or Treasurer, so as to be able to plead ignorance 
in the event of any scandal. It was neither pretty nor 
edifying, but no one was ever heard to suggest that any 
Party leader had perverted the Party funds to personal 
purposes and sold Honours, so to speak, on his own account 
and for his own political benefit. In the course of the 
encounter between the Daily Mail and the Morning Post 
concerning the Lloyd George fund, the Daily Mail made one 
allegation of peculiar interest to the Conservative Party, 
touching a matter on which we should wish for further and 
better particulars. According to the Daily Mail (August 15th): 


“The late Lord Farquhar, who died a few years 
ago, was for many years treasurer of the Conservative 
Party, and often in his indiscreet old age recounted to 
his friends the names of individuals for whom he procured 
titles, with the exact sums they paid. He never at- 
tempted any concealment of the transactions,” 


This we can well believe, but it does not abate the scandal. 
On the contrary, it accentuates it, and the Enquiry that 
is called for in the interests of clean Government should 
certainly cover Lord Farquhar’s Treasurership of the Con- 
servative Party, and, incidentally, light would be thrown on 
the unexplained steps in the Peerage so rapidly conferred 
upon that nobleman during the war for no ascertainable 
public services. According to Rumour, Lord Farquhar 
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became an Earl in recognition of his complaisance in allow- 
ing subscriptions derived from Conservatives for Conservative 
purposes to be deflected into Coalition channels, whence 
they may have helped to swell the Personal fund that Mr. 
Lloyd George has utilized with such sensational results. 
No one accuses the latter of being the first or only vendor of 
Honours, but of exploiting the system as it has never been 
exploited before, for his own aggrandizement. The Duke 
of Northumberland explained the difference between the 
ordinary Party Funds and the Lloyd-Georgian Personal Fund 
with characteristic succinctness in a speech at Sandhoe, 
near Corbridge, in Northumberland, on August 13th : 

‘The excuse for the existence of an enormous personal fund at the disposal of 
Mr. Lloyd George is that all parties have acquired money by selling honours and 
there is really no difference between this fund and any other. 

- Ido not mean to say the records of any party—except that of Mr. Baldwin 
during the last four years—will bear very strict examination regarding the sale 
of honours, but there are certain very important distinctions between Mr. Lloyd 
George’s fund and other political funds. 

One is the sale of honours was adopted by him on a vaster, more shameless, 
more lavish scale than anybody had dreamt of in the past. 

The second difference is that persons who subscribed to political funds in the 
past subscribed them to the party, and the money was held by trustees of the 
party. It may have been wrong that they should have received honours in 
consideration for money given, but they, at any rate, gave that money for the 
cause in which they believed, and it was held under conditions which ensured 
that it could only be used for purposes for which it was given. 

It is one thing to endow a party and another to endow an individual, and 
what has happened in regard to the Liberal Fund is that one particular statesman 
has been endowed to the extent of something like £3,000,000, if all accounts are 
true, and he can do exactly as he likes with the money. 

That is something quite unprecedented in our politics, and the sooner an 
inquiry is made the better. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL R. E. H. Dyer, C.B., has been 
allowed to die without receiving that act of reparation at 
Gen the hands of the British Government which 

eral Dyer professed lovers of justice might have been 
expected to accord did not Responsible Statesmen as a 
general rule reserve their sentimentalism for the enemies 
of England such as Michael Collins. Had Dyer lost Ireland 
no praise would have been too extravagant for him, but 
as he merely saved India he was allowed to sink into his 
grave unwept, unhonoured, and unsung so far as the 
Powers-that-be were concerned. That the iron entered 
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into his soul with the scurvy treatment he received from a 
Coalition Government, then engaged in hoisting the White 
Flag all over the world, goes without saying. But as the 
truth of the awful responsibility with which he was con- 
fronted at Amritsa, that fateful April morning in 1919, 
emerged, an ever-increasing proportion of his compatriots 
realized that in an extraordinarily difficult and dangerous 
situation General Dyer adopted the only course likely to 
prevent a general massacre of Europeans and a repetition 
of all the horrors of the Indian Mutiny. The malignant 
speech of a Politician who had been rewarded for deserting 
Mr. Asquith by being pitchforked into an office for which 
he was utterly unfitted, as subsequent events proved, misled 
a House of Commons incapable of clear thinking. But the 
House of Lords, under the guidance of such eminent jurists 
as Lord Sumner and Lord Finlay, was able to restore a 
proper perspective of events and conduct, and, thanks to the 
public spirit and enterprise of the Morning Post, a national 
testimonial was presented to the General which helped him 
to realize that, however ready time-serving politicians might 
be to sacrifice any soldier to an outcry, the heart of the 
British people was essentially sound and appreciated things 
as they really were. Finally he received a vindication in 
open court at the hands of a British Judge and Jury in a 
libel action courageously brought by Sir Michael O’Dwyer 
(Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab), which opened up the 
Amritsa business and resulted in Sir Michael’s victory by a 
majority of eleven jurymen to one. In the course of the 
hearing Mr. Justice McCardie said: “It seems that the 
case for General Dyer has never been put,” and in his sum- 
ming up the Learned Judge pronounced this memorable 
opinion: ‘“ That General Dyer, in the grave and exceptional 
circumstances, acted rightly, and . . . was wrongly punished 
by the Secretary of State for India.” That will be the 
verdict of History, and incidentally the condemnation of 
the Coalition Government as well as of the Coalition 
members of the present Government, who prevented any 
amende being made to a dying man for their previous 
injustice. 
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Tue dastardly murder of Mr. Kelvin O’Higgins, the late 
Minister of Defence in the Irish Free State Government, 

in broad daylight on a summer Sunday 
preierted morning in a frequented suburb of Dublin, 

must apparently be added to the many sinister 
mysteries of a bloodstained island. So far there have been 
no serious arrests, either because popular sympathy is, as 
usual, with the murderers, or because those who know dare 
not tell—another unattractive tribal Irish trait. But this 
deplorable episode has not been completely barren in the 
political field, where it provoked a series of crises culminating 
in comedy. Mr. Cosgrave has clearly scored all along the 
line, and as he is one of the very few public men in Dublin 
with any sense of humour, he must keenly relish a situation 
that has made his enemies supremely foolish. The crisis 
began with the introduction of Coercion Bills into the Dail 
Eirrean (as the Irish Parliament prefers to call itself) that 
would effectually put the Free State in a state of siege and 
place every citizen at the mercy of a court martial which 
could shoot him out of hand if he was found in possession 
of unauthorized firearms. Under this régime, which is 
now the law of the land, any spiteful neighbour—such persons 
do exist in Ireland—could hide a pistol in one’s house and 
then denounce one to the nearest Free State Colonel and 
get one shot. That is what “ governing Ireland according 
to Irish ideas ’” (which innocent English Home Rulers pro- 
nounced to be a sovereign panacea for Irish ills) has come 
to mean. Mr. Cosgrave evidently agrees with the late Lord 
Salisbury that what his compatriots most need is “‘ twenty 
years of resolute Government,” though we can hardly be 
surprised that some of the Cosgrave meat proved too strong 
for the stomach of the Labcur Party, who retired in dudgeon 
from the Dail under their ‘Mr. Ramsay MacDonald,” 
namely, Mr. Thomas Johnson, who is said to labour under 
the hopeless handicap of being an Englishman. One of 
the Draconian Laws introduced by the Cosgrave Government 
aimed at the total extinction of their most formidable oppo- 
nents by compelling all future Parliamentary candidates to 
make a sworn declaration that they will take the Oath pro- 
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vided by the Constitution before they can be nominated, 
while by an amendment of the Constitution it was proposed 
to abolish the popular initiative in legislation. The effect 
of such legislation would be to permanently disfranchise 
that portion of the electorate who wish to elect Oathless 
representatives. In other words, it would wipe out the De 
Valera or Fianna Fail Party who exist by virtue of their 
Oathlessness. 


THE effect of the Cosgrave offensive was electrical, and 
conceivably its shrewd promoter realized that this was 

' the only way of bringing De Valera and Co. 
Electrical to heel. Fianna Fail were completely 
‘rattled’ by the Ministerial move, and set to work to 
water their wine—making every conceivable mistake in 
the process and unwittingly playing into the hands of 
Mr. Cosgrave, who has every reason to congratulate himself 
on the intellectual calibre of his opponents. After much 
searching of hearts, the De Valera faction concluded that 
the only means of escaping from the extermination with 
which they were threatened was to enter the Dail and 
exterminate their oppressors with the aid of the Labour 
Party and any other oddments that might be roped into 
the combination. But this necessitated taking the Oath 
of Allegiance which had hitherto been their chosen batitle- 
ground against the Government. It was more than the 
gloomy fanatic at the head of this faction could stand, and 
he fought bitterly against the humiliation, but being deserted 
by his terrified followers Mr. de Valera succumbed. Whether 
this was a tactical blunder or not, we cannot say, being 
insufficiently acquainted with actual conditions and popular 
feeling in the Irish Free State. But it was clearly a stupen- 
dous stupidity from every point of view to couple the 
announcement of their decision to take the Oath with a 
statement that they regarded it as an empty formula that 
in no way bound them. Apart from any question of perjury, 
this was to stultify the tactics of the past five years and to 
make themselves at once suspect and ridiculous. The Oath 
taken by members of the Free State Parliament is as follows : 
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“T do solemnly swear true faith and allegiance to 
the Constitution of the Irish Free State as by law 
established, and that I will be faithful to his Majesty 
King George the Fifth, his heirs and successors by law, 
in virtue of the common citizenship of Ireland with 
Great Britain and her adherence to and membership 
of the group of nations forming the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 


It was a serious step even for Irishmen to swear and forswear 
in the same breath. The repudiation of the Oath by the 
Sweari 43 De Valera members was thus declared :— 


and, “They (Fianna Fail) intend, therefore, to 

Forswearing present themselves at the Clerk’s office of 
the Free State Dail for the purpose of complying with 
the provisions of Article 17 of the Constitution by 
inscribing their names, in the book kept for the purpose, 
among other signatures appended to the required for- 
mula; but so that there may be no doubt as to their 
attitude, and no misunderstanding of the action, the 
Fianna Fail deputies hereby give public notice in advance 
to the Irish people and to all it may concern that they 
purpose to regard the declaration as an empty for- 
mality, and repeat that their only allegiance is to the 
Irish nation and that it will be given to no other power 
or authority.” | 


Apparently Captain Redmond, the Leader of a diminutive 
Party of Nationalists holding the balance of power in the 
Dail once the De Valerites had taken their seats, had per- 
suaded himself and them that it-would be as easy as smoke 
to induce a squeezable British Government to meet the 
Grand Coalition half-way by modifying the oath. But there 
are seemingly limits to the yielding capacity of Mandarins 
and Mugwumps, and Captain Redmond must have been as 
surprised as we were at the outburst of indignation in leading 
London journals that applauded the capitulation of 1921, 
and in the conspicuous politicians identified with that 
black chapter in British Statecraft, at the suggestion that 
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Downing Street should make yet another graceful concession. 
Lord Birkenhead fairly let himself go in a statement to the 
Daily Mail (August 15th), which incidentally contained a 
dissertation on the virtue of loyalty. 


No modification in the substance of this oath could be assented to without 
a fundamental disloyalty to the whole Imperial conception, and further dis- 
loyalties hardly—if at all—less grave would be involved. It has been the pride 
of Great Britain, as it has been the pride of the Irish Free State representatives, 
that each side has scrupulously honoured not only the letter but also the spirit 
of the bond. 

General Michael Collins, Mr. Arthur Griffiths, and Mr. Kevin O’Higgins were 
in the discharge of their pledged word faithful unto death. President Cosgrave 
has shown himself not only to be a man of inflexible courage, but also one of 
unshakable reliability. His word is, and has been, his bond. He has risked 
everything against fanatical opposition in order to vindicate the faith and 
dependability of the Irish Free State. 

The idea that we in England should repay the fidelity of such a man by 
selling him at a sort of Dutch auction to his political opponents is so fantastical 
that it is difficult to believe that any rational person seriously entertains it. 

We shall be as loyal to Mr. Cosgrave and his colleagues as they have been 
to us and to their bond. Greater loyalty there could never be. 


We yield to none in our admiration of loyalty, and rejoice 
to learn that it has become the keynote of British policy, 
though we cannot help regretting that its virtues were over- 
looked in 1921 by those who covered this country with 
shame when they sacrificed our friends in Ireland to their, 
and our, enemies and sought to treat Ulster as a pariah. 


AccorDING to plan, after the De Valerites had perjured 
themselves by taking the Oath of Allegiance with the 
. avowed intention of breaking it, the Labour 
_ and Leader was to move a vote of “No con- 
fidence ” in the Cosgrave Government. which 

would be supported by his 21 followers plus the 43 Fianna 
Failites, 7 or 8 Redmondites, and 1 or 2 Independents, making 
a total of 73 or 75, against which the Government could 
only muster 70 with the Independents and Farmers. On 
paper it was “a sitter ’ for the new Coalition, and the Irish 
“Ramsay MacDonald,” who was cast for the Premiership, 
had already allotted the chief offices in his Cabinet, including 
one to Captain Redmond. But alas! “the best-laid schemes 
of mice and men gang aft agley,” as in this case, for after a 
portentously gloomy and ineffective debate to which Mr. 
Cosgrave made the only spirited contribution, the House 
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divided on Mr. Johnson’s motion when, to the stupefaction 
of the conspirators, there was a tie—7l1 members voting 
“aye” and 71 voting “no.” Thereupon the Speaker gave 
his casting vote in favour of the Government, and the 
House adjourned until October llth. The saviour of the 
situation was a certain Mr. John Jinks, a follower of Captain 
Redmond, who, however, declined to follow that states- 
man’s fatuous lead, and discreetly absented himself from 
the division. Captain Redmond subsequently described 
the episode as “‘a moral victory for the Labour Party 
and the National League.”’ Some persons are easily pleased. 
But even Captain Redmond’s exuberance might hesitate 
to claim their common defeat as a moral victory for his 
ally, Mr. De Valera, who seems to have lost everything, 
including honour. The Ministry is only respited, but Mr. 
Cosgrave has several cards in his hand and possibly others up 
his sleeve, and as he is appreciably more skilful than his 
Irish, his English, and his Spanish antagonists, he may 
ultimately lay them all out. At the moment of going to 
press, encouraged by two remarkable by-elections, he has 
dissolved the Dail. 


THE supporters of the Deposited Prayer Book—the fate of 
which will be sealed one way or the other during the autumn 
., —would be well advised to realize that it 

gre, Deposited makes no wide or deep appeal to the general 
body of Churchmen or Churchwomen. It 

is mainly an ecclesiastical movement confined to the eccle- 
siastically minded who are but a microscopic minority of the 
Church of England. ‘“ Revisionists”’ must not be misled 
by the preponderance of Archbishops and Bishops in favour 
of a work with which the Episcopacy is as intimately identi- 
fied as is a Lay Government with the legislation it presents 
to Parliament. Nor should they exaggerate the significance 
of the recent majorities in the Church Assembly which, as 
the Archdeacon of Chester explains in a temperate article 
elsewhere in this number, are nothing like as impressive as 
they seem. Clerics can be very intolerant, especially when 
they congregate in their hundreds, and they had no difficulty 
in creating an atmosphere in which it sounded almost “ dis- 
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loyal”? to their Graces of Canterbury and York and the 
approving Bishops to express disapproval of their handiwork. 
Still more foolish would be any attempt to stampede Parlia- 
ment into swallowing the Measure by threatening a whole- 
sale resignation of Bishops, or an outbreak of Disestablish- 
ment in the Church in the event of its rejection. These 
are arguments invented by Politicians and Parliamentarians 
who mistake the Episcopal for the Treasury Bench, and 
by treating the affair as one of “Confidence” or “no Con- 
fidence” seek to persuade M.P.s to accept the Deposited 
Book who are averse to doing so. That the majority of 
Bishops are with the Archbishops goes without saying, but 
not a few of the thirty-four are known to have misgivings 
as to the wisdom of thrusting Revision like a ramrod down 
the throats of Churchmen. The Episcopacy we may be 
sure has far too strong a sense of duty to desert their Dioceses 
should Parliament postpone the Measure and refer back the 
Prayer Book for reconsideration, while the menace of Dis- 
establishment is all moonshine. 


THOUGH opinions may differ as to whether man is effectively 
conquering the air, it must be admitted that so far the 
oceans have had the best of their contest 
with aviation, and are very far from being 
subdued. We realize that we are out of the 
fashion in deploring the loss of gallant and devoted young 
men on these wild and purposeless adventures, which even 
when successful only demonstrate what we already know, 
namely, that mortals can be exceedingly brave, skilful, and 
lucky—all three qualities being taxed to the utmost in 
flying over uncharted seas. This year, up to the time of 
writing, despite prodigious organization and preparation, 
and immense excitement, there have been but three successful 
flights over the Atlantic and all three from west to east 
—not one from east to west—and one from the Pacific 
coast to Honolulu. As against the triumphs of Lindberg, 
Chamberlin, Byrd, and Goebel must be set several tragedies 
and fiascos, notably the loss of the French machine and the 
splendid Nungesser, to say nothing of Coli, who were never 
heard of again, though they are still being sought for. Just now 
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there is keen anxiety in the United States over two aeroplanes, 
Golden Eagle and Miss Doran, which collapsed somewhere 
in the Pacific with their precious human cargo, including a 
daring girl, when competing for the big prizes that vested 
interests are always prepared to put up to encourage any 
consumption of their goods. Even supposing it were 
possible, at carefully chosen moments, in ideal weather and 
with a favouring wind or a dead calm, for an occasional 
aeroplane to fly from New York to London and vice versa, 
or from San Francisco to Sydney, how would it advantage 
any appreciable proportion of the human race or render any 
essential service to civilization ? Who in their senses wishes 
to fly from New York to London or from London to New 
York ? The past month has witnessed a gigantic German 
fiasco, though we are continually told that the Germans 
have taken to the air like ducks to water—not that we 
believe a word of it. At any rate, two giant German 
aeroplanes, which were the last word in construction, started 
on August 14th, under pilots of conspicuous ability, and 
amid the frenzied excitement of the German Press and 
the German public, to make the first flight of the year over 
the Atlantic from East to West. The weather was impossible, 
and to everybody devoid of “air sense” it seemed sheer 
madness, as indeed it proved to be, as these wonderful 
machines got nowhere, the Huropa being defeated by the 
North Sea, almost as soon as it started, while the Bremen 
never got beyond Ireland. Fortunately the six men aboard 
these mighty Junkers came to no harm, and the set-back 
has sobered German aerial ambition. And elsewhere, even 
those whose business it is to boom all flying, are beginning 
to ask themselves whether the trans-oceanic game is worth 
the candle. 


At this time of year the United States becomes the hub of 
the Lawn Tennis universe, partly on account of the National 
Championships and partly owing to the inter- 
in US.A. national struggle for the possession of the 

Davis Cup. For this trophy Great Britain is 
not for the moment a serious competitor from a variety of 
causes on which opinions differ, while Australia, who was 
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foremost in the fray, is reserving herself for another year, 
France, having established her supremacy in the European 
Zone, is usually nowadays the challenger of the champions, 
and this year interest has been stimulated by the defeats of 
Mr. W. T. Tilden at the hands of M. Lacoste at St. Cloud and 
M. Cochet at Wimbledon, though there was very little in it 
on either occasion, and M. Cochet must be regarded as singu- 
larly lucky in that unforgettable encounter on the Centre 
Court. But with M. Borotra and M. Brugnon to complete 
the quartette, France can put a brilliant, formidable, and 
match-winning team into Court, and a few weeks ago it 
seemed odds on the French at last breaking the American 
supremacy and recapturing the cup for the Old World, 
Lawn Tennis is, however, played under such different con- 
ditions across the Atlantic, climatic and otherwise, as to 
become a different game, and finely as the Frenchmen played 
over there last year and have played in Europe this year, we 
have no sufficient knowledge of their present form in U.S.A. 
to hazard any opinion as to their prospects. The Americans 
will take a lot of beating on their own ground, and with Mr. 
Tilden again at the top of his form and M. Lacoste not quite 
on his very best game just now the Americans are fancied 
by experts. The effort of the English ladies to recapture 
the Wightman Cup from the American ladies depended 
mainly on Mrs. Godfree’s being able to recover her best 
form, which necessitated her being in more robust health 
than she has been this year. As it was, Miss Helen Wills, 
with the capable assistance of Mrs. Mallory and Mrs. Wight- 
man, won by 5 matches to 2—Miss Betty Nuthall winning 
one solitary Single and Miss Sterry and Mrs. Hill a 
off their Double. 


WE are requested to publish the following paragraph: 
LORD GEORGE MURRAY AND THE “FORTY-FIVE” 


Sir John Ross regrets very much that through inadvertence 
he omitted in his article in the July National Review to 
mention Miss Winifred Duke’s valuable book, Lord George 
Murray and the °45 (published by Milne and Hutchison, 
Aberdeen), as he had intended. 
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THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT WORK 
A STUDY IN INJUSTICE 


FREQUENT ‘‘ No More War ” demonstrations and the agita- 
tion in favour of Disarmament give rise to a belief that 
there is now a considerable body of the public in this country 
which holds the view that the League of Nations has proved 
itself to be an efficient safeguard against international 
friction. Since it is in Asia that our interests are most 
liable to conflict with the aspirations of other countries, the 
value to us of the League may be estimated, with some 
accuracy, by the manner in which it dealt with our dispute 
with Turkey regarding the Iraq frontier. 

Under the provisions of Articles 7 and 16 of the Armistice 
Treaty of 1918, British forces entered into occupation of 
north-eastern Mesopotamia. By this means the country 
which subsequently became the Mandated State of Iraq 
was extended to its natural economic and strategic limits, 
that is to say, to the crests of the lofty Hakkiari mountains 
between the Mosul plain and the Van plateau. The area 
thus acquired, as one of the conditions under which we 

eed to a cessation of hostilities with Turkey, comprised 
three belts: plain, foothills, and highlands; and possessed 
three types of inhabitants: Arabs, Kurds, and Assyrian 
Christians. The Arabs live on the plain, and the Kurds 
inhabit the entire belt of foothills, besides the valleys in the 
Zagros mountains on the Persian border (to the East). 
The Assyrians were refugees at Hamadan, in Persia, at the 
time of the Armistice, but their homes were in the Hakkiari 
highlands, between Mosul and Van. 

During the earlier years of the British occupation the 
wilder Kurds, near the frontiers, were a constant source of 
trouble to the military and political authorities. This was 
not due to any anti-British, or pro-Turkish, tendency, but 
rather to their inherent proclivity towards disorder and their 
natural dislike for paying taxes. The frequent dispatch of 
nilitary columns into their country was necessary in order 
to prevent disturbances on a scale which would have affected 
the tranquillity of the nomadic, or semi-nomadic, Arab 
tribes, The Assyrian clans, however, supplied excellent 
fighting material, and many of their number were enrolled 
in the battalions which formed the force known as the Iraq 
levies. These Assyrian units took the place of the British 
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and Indian troops withdrawn from Iraq for purposes of 
economy, and discharged their duties to such good purpose 
that the outlying districts were soon enjoying a period of 
unprecedented quiet. The situation was further improved 
when, in 1921, considerable numbers of the Assyrian high- 
landers returned to those of their pre-war homes which 
were in the southern portion of Hakkiari. There they 
formed an effective counter-balance to any unfriendly Kurds 
in their neighbourhood and, at the same time, an obstacle to 
co-operation between disloyal elements and the Turks, who 
retained a semblance of control over the country farther 
north. Needless to say, this would not have been possible 
but for the fact that the Assyrians are staunchly Anglophile 
and have identified themselves with our interests. 

In the Treaty of Peace with Turkey, signed at Lausanne 
on July 24, 1923, the British Government was unable to 
obtain a provision in regard to the Turco-Iraqi frontier 
which would render these conditions permanent. The Turks 
claimed, for their frontier, the southern border of their 
. former Vilayat (Province) of Mosul, which was to the south 

of the position to which our troops had advanced before the 

Armistice ; and they refused to discuss any other proposal. 

The whole question of the frontier was, therefore, relegated 

to negotiations to be undertaken later, under two conditions 

(Article 3 of the Treaty): First, that, in the event of a failure 

to reach an amicable settlement, the dispute should be 

referred to the League of Nations and, secondly, that both 
disputants should observe the status quo in the neighbourhood 
of the frontier until a permanent settlement might be 
achieved. This controversy has been commonly referred to 
as the ‘“‘ Mosul Question,” in view of the nature of the 
Turkish claim and the fact that Mosul was the chief town in 
the area in dispute; but the Treaty of Lausanne neither 
stated nor implied that the frontier finally to be decided 
upon would be either the northern or the southern boundary 
of the former Mosul Vilayat. The word ‘“‘ Mosul” does not 
appear in the Treaty. The third Article refers to the Turco- 
Iraqi frontier—not to the future ownership of the Mosul 
Vilayat. In this connection it should be observed that the 
northern limits of the pre-war vilayat were ill-defined ; for 
the Turkish Government had never attempted to exercise 
direct control over the Hakkiari highlands, which were 
governed through the media of the successive quasi-hereditary 
rulers of the Assyrians, known as the Patriarchs of the East. 
The channel for communication between the Porte and the 
Patriarch was through the Vali of Van, or the Vali of Mosul, 
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according to circumstances and the relative prestige of the 
two officials. During the war, Tahir Pasha, the Vali of 
Mosul, was responsible for negotiations with the Patriarch ; 
and it was in Mosul gaol that the Patriarch’s brother was 
strangled, when His Beatitude decided that he had no 
alternative to summoning his clansmen to arms on the side 
of the Entente Powers. 

The negotiations between the British and Turkish 
Governments regarding the alignment of the frontier, 
resumed in June, 1924, were unsuccessful; so the dispute 
was referred to the League, which appointed a Commission 
to investigate the question on the spot. But, in the follow- 
ing September, before the arrival of the Commissioners, a 
crisis arose. ‘The Turks had interpreted our decision to 
invoke the assistance of the League as a sign of weakness, 
and had resolved that much might be gained, while but 
little could be lost, through a tour de force against the 
Assyrians in Southern Hakkiari. They hoped that success 
in such a move would enhance their ability to incite the 
turbulent Iraqi Kurds against the Mandatory Power and, 
simultaneously, cause the Assyrians in the Iraq Levies to 
desert their units, in order to protect their non-combatant 
dependents—thereby removing the most reliable of the 
British authorities’ mobile troops. Accordingly, a Turkish 
force advanced from the Tigris valley in the direction of 
Amadia, to the south of Hakkiari, while a second column 
entered the Assyrians’ country from the north. The clans, 
with their flank turned and without adequate supplies of 
ammunition, were forced to abandon their homes and take 
refuge in the neighbourhood of Mosul. Those of their 
number who were in the Levies—a considerable proportion— 
had been given to understand, on their enlistment, that the 
British Government guaranteed the protection of their 
homes during their absence on military duty; but, owing 
to their implicit confidence in us, there had been no formal 
undertaking to that effect. Since the action of the Turks was 
in flagrant violation of their promise to observe the status 
quo, the hands of the British Government were free. But 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald referred the invasion of Southern 
Hakkiari to the League. The Council met at Brussels and 
decided that, pending the report of the Boundary Com- 
missioners, there should be a provisional frontier (the 
Brussels Line). This provisional frontier excluded the 
whole of Hakkiari from Iraq and corresponded to the line 
which, according to Turkish representations, marked the 
former boundary between the Vilayats of Mosul and Van. 
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The Council’s decision, being wholly in favour of Turkey, 
was accepted by Angora with alacrity. Force, assisted by 
the League, had won the day for the Turks. That the 
success of the latter was not as great as they had hoped, was 
due to the exemplary discipline of the Assyrian Levies, 
Although their homes were going up in flames, and their 
women and children were flying for their lives, there was 
not one single case of desertion by an Assyrian soldier. As 
a temporary measure, the Assyrian clans were settled by 
the Iraq Government where land could be found for them 
in the Kurdish foothills and on the plains. 

The League’s Boundary Commission arrived in Iraq in 
January, 1925. Some account of the personal interests of 
its members, and of the foreign relations of the countries to 
which they belonged, might be illuminating—were it not an 
unpardonable offence to suggest that representatives of the 
League are but normal human beings. 

The justice of the British Government’s claim regarding 
the Arab and Kurdish districts was unquestionable and 
accentuated, at the time, by the hostile attitude of the 
Kurds towards the Turks, due to the latter’s republican 
laicism and methods of repressing Kurdish tribal liberties in 
Turkish Kurdistan. The Commissioners had, virtually, no 
alternative to recommending the allocation to Iraq of the 
Arab and Kurdish areas of the territory in dispute (with the 
exception of a small district near the Persian frontier). But 
they decided that the future status of Southern Hakkiari 
was not within the scope of their inquiries, in that the 
question of the homes of the Assyrian Christians had not 
been specifically mentioned in the negotiations at Lausanne 
whose failure had resulted, ultimately, in a reference to the 
League. This postulation was unjustifiable. It was true 
that the Anglo-Turkish dispute had been loosely referred to 
as being in regard to the future ownership of Mosul; it was 
arguable that Southern Hakkiari might be considered as 
having been, technically, within the Vilayat of Van ; but the 
British Government, in insisting upon the retention of Mosul 
by Iraq, had never suggested that the international frontier 
should be the same as the former boundary between the two 
Vilayats. Such a suggestion would have been entirely 
ambiguous and impracticable, as the exact alignment of that 
boundary had never been defined and could not be ascer- 
tained. Further, Southern Hakkiari, at the time of the 
signature of the Treaty of Lausanne, was in the effective 
possession of the Assyrian clans, who recognized British 
authority and would have no dealings with the Turks. 
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The British Government had been fully entitled to send 
troops there, under Article 7 of the Armistice Treaty. If 
that had not been done, it was solely because the presence 
of the Assyrian clansmen answered the same purpose. The 
Turks, therefore, had no grounds for claiming that the 
status quo referred to in the Treaty of Lausanne included a 
Turkish occupation of, or rule over, Southern Hakkiari. 
Since the Commissioners had, rightly or wrongly, ex- 
pressed an opinion to the effect that the future sovereignty 
over the country of the Assyrian Christians was not their 
concern, it might have been expected that they would have 
refrained from making any statements which might prejudice 
further negotiations between the British and Turkish Govern- 
ments in regard to that region. This, however, was not the 
case. In their report to the Council of the League, they 
supported Turkey’s claim to Southern Hakkiari on the 
grounds that (a) “It would be unfair to take from her a 
territory in order to settle in that territory a people that 
deliberately took up arms against its sovereign during the 
war,” and (b) “‘ The provisional frontier (the Brussels Line) 
was as sound, strategically, for the defence of Iraq as the 
frontier claimed by the British Government.” It is clear 
that these remarks, even if substantially accurate, were 
ultra vires and highly improper. But it cannot be admitted, 
for one moment, that they were accurate. It has been 
established, beyond doubt, that the Assyrians remained 
tacitly loyal to the Porte until after the proclamation of a 
jthad (holy war) and the massacre of many of their number 
in outlying villages. There was neither sympathy, nor 
collusion between the Assyrians and those of the Armenians 
whose conduct was questionable. Similarly, it is incontro- 
vertible that, quite apart from tribal questions and the 
problem of recruitment for the Iraq Levies, the frontier 
claimed by the British Government was, strategically, 
incomparably superior to the “ Brussels Line” for the 
defence of Iraq. In connection with their remarks regarding 
frontier strategy it should be observed that the Commis- 
sioners did not visit Hakkiari, which has not been surveyed, 
and that certain of the more important passages in their 
report, dealing with its topography, were not only inaccurate 
but also contradictory. L 
It is quite impossible to believe that the Commissioners 
failed to realize that, for moral as well as strategic reasons, 
Southern Hakkiari should have been assigned to Iraq. We 
must consider, therefore, the reason for their having made 
recommendations in the opposite sense. An anti-British 
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bias on the part of certain of the Commissioners may have 
been a contributing factor ; but there is no doubt that they 
were influenced by the fear that a decision wholly against 
Turkey would lead to open hostilities, the Turks having 
exerted every effort to create such an impression. The 
Commissioners failed, or refused, to consider that they were 
altogether incompetent, in law and in fact, to hold an opinion 
as to whether a State, which appeared to be bellicose, was 
genuinely willing, or able, to go to war with another Power. 
The League, created to “ maintain justice in the dealings 
of organized peoples with one another,” has no machinery 
which enables it to appreciate the true reason for move- 
ments of troops or to know whether alleged movements of 
troops in remote districts have actually taken place. 

But the compromise was completely ineffective as a 
means of placating the Turks. Southern Hakkiari was a 
country inhabited, exclusively, by Assyrians; and there is 
no other people willing to live in her rugged and inhospitable 
mountains. For the defence of Turkey, the line proposed 
as the frontier by the British Government would have been 
sounder than the “ Brussels Line,” as it would have been 
within easier reach of Turkish military bases, such as Van 
and Bashqala, and would have left the Turks with defensive 
positions, as strong as any in Southern Hakkiari, in the 
mountains farther north. On the other hand, Turkey’s 
acquisition, by reason of its strategical position and political 
importance, would be of inestimable benefit to her should 
she desire to embark upon renewed aggression against Iraq, 
either with troops or through the tribes. Thus the action 
of the League, in condoning the violation of the Treaty of 
Lausanne by Turkey and in arguing for her retention of 
Southern Hakkiari, was nothing less than a direct incitement 
to the Turkish Government to repeat its tactics on the Iraq 
frontier in the event of a suitable opportunity presenting 
itself. It was also an encouragement to Turkey in any 
— she may have had against the Mandated State 
of Syria. 

The Commissioners’ recommendation that the “ Brussels 
Line” should be the permanent Turco-Iraqi frontier 
was confirmed by the General Council of the League on 
December 16, 1925. The Turks, however, refused to accept 
this decision, and the whole question reverted to the position 
which it had occupied prior to the signature of the Treaty 
of Lausanne, but for the important fact that the future of 
Southern Hakkiari, and of its rightful owners, had become 
hopelessly compromised by the League of Nations. 
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Turkey did not go to war in order to recover Mosul, for, 
apart from any other considerations, the ruling of the League, 
and Great Britain’s continued adherence to the League, had 
proved that, if she really desired it, she could gain her 
ends by those means which had placed her in possession of 
Southern Hakkiari. In July, 1926, after renewed nego- 
tiations carried out by means of the old methods of 
diplomacy, the Government at Angora recognized the 
“Brussels Line” as the international frontier; but the lack 
of stability in Turkish politics makes it impossible to fore- 
see whether the treaty embodying this recognition will be 
permanently respected. 

Should the Turks revert to the intrigues which character- 
ized their earlier policy on the Iraq frontier, the position of 
the Mandatory Power will be far weaker than before. The 
avowed recognition of the frontier by Angora has removed 
the Iraqi Kurds’ fear of domination by the Westernized 
Turks and, with it, the principal motive for their recent 
inclination towards the Government of Baghdad. They are 
now free to resume their evasions of tax-gatherers and of 
justice, accepting such assistance as the Turks, to suit their 
own ends, may feel disposed to give. Any danger from the 
Kurds, or from the Turks on the frontier, was countered, 
formerly, by the Assyrian Levies and the Assyrian clans in 
Hakkiari. But a second repatriation of the clans is now 
impossible ; while the fact that they are scattered in the 
plains and lower foothills, to which they are quite unsuited, 
will interfere seriously with their physique and moral as 
well as their recruitment for the Levies. 

Sweltering in torrid heat, but in sight of the snow-capped 
mountains which have been theirs since before the dawn of 
history—in isolated groups amongst their hereditary enemies 
—the Assyrians realize that they cannot continue to 
exist under present conditions. They regard the decision 
of the League as a cruel injustice—an execrable and un- 
necessary betrayal—that cries to Heaven for redress. Their 
present Patriarch is a youth now completing his education 
in England. The members of his family, who are the 
leaders of the people, are honourable and _ level-headed. 
In the past they have given us their whole-hearted and 
effective support ; but it is to be feared that the disastrous 
results of their pro-British policy may seriously undermine 
their influence. Could the Assyrians be blamed if they 
fervently desired a renewal of hostilities, hoping that they 
might regain their homes at the end of another war? Or, 
should they throw themselves, like certain Armenians, on 
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the mercy of the Russian Soviet ? However this may be, it 
is certain that, as we have failed to support our loyal co- 
religionists, we should no longer expect the volatile Moslem 
Kurds and Arabs to place any confidence in us in times 
of stress. 

It is possible that neither Socialist nor Conservative 
Ministers could have foreseen that the League would violate 
the Covenant which brought it into being and, at the same 
time, disregard the principle of “ self-determination”’ in one 
of few cases where it could be applied—both at the expense 
of a Mandated State for which it had special responsibilities. 
The Assyrians may, or may not, be of first-rate importance 
to the British Empire. But the method of adjusting rela- 
tions with foreign countries that brought that people to its 
present plight deserves the condemnation of every Briton 
who realizes the importance to us of our Empire. The 
equilibrium in our Eastern dependencies rests upon the 
preservation of our prestige, without which our diminutive 
forces can be of no avail; and our prestige is judged by the 
manner in which we defend the interests of those who serve 
us loyally, whether Assyrian clansmen or Indian sepoys. 
Whilst we show our willingness to shoulder our responsibili- 
ties, we can count on the active support of the most virile 
and martial elements within, and on the borders of, the 
countries whose security is our concern—the better-class 
Kurds, the powerful Arab sheikhs, the Persian khans, the 
fighting classes and Ruling Princes of India. Our weakness 
in the face of attempted intimidation must lead to lack of 
confidence on their part and, ultimately, to hostility. This 
is an inexorable law, from which there can be no escape, 
that has been proved through bitter experiences not once 
but a hundred times. The Khilafat agitation in Bengal, 
the Akali Sikh disturbances in the Panjab, the Mesopotamian 
insurrection of 1920, and the attitude of Zaghloul Pasha in 
Egypt offer us examples of what we may expect when it is 
disregarded. 

There is no reason for supposing that Nearer Asia is about 
to settle down to an era of peace and good will. The recent 
setback to the Soviet’s designs on Constantinople, the 
general trend of Russo-Persian relations, together with the 
failure of the General Strike in Great Britain, presage, rather, 
a redoubling of Moscow’s machinations in those regions. 
The outcome of the controversy regarding the Iraq frontier 
has proved that, while human nature remains what it is, 
the knowledge that such disputes will be referred to the 
League places a premium upon aggression by a State which 
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is not afraid of being considered bellicose. Moreover, it is 
now patent that the existence of the League has a definite 
tendency to range on the side of the aggressor those States 
which are not directly concerned in a dispute and, not 
wishing to be called upon for their armed assistance in the 
settlement, have an irresistible inclination to favour a 
compromise where no compromise is justifiable. The British 
Government, therefore, should make it perfectly clear that, 
in future, it will in no circumstances refer such disputes to 
the arbitrament of the League of Nations. 

The British people are anxious to avoid war. But in 
the East we have most frequently to choose between the 
possibility of incurring strained relations with foreigners 
and the certainty of bringing about disturbances within our 
own borders. These disturbances, when they arise, give an 
unfriendly Power its opportunity. Our responsibilities to- 
wards our fellow-subjects—in the Dominions and Colonies 
as well as at home—and to our dependents in the Protector- 
ates and Mandated States, must be placed first. If we fail 
in this, we shall see our Empire crumble before our eyes, our 
prosperous markets disappear in carnage, our factories idle, 
unemployment multiplied a thousandfold, and the delicate 
machinery of our economic life damaged beyond repair. 
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YPRES 1916: SOME OF MY WAR 
EXPERIENCES 


Mucu has been written treating of the strategical problems 
of the Great War, and many fighting records of divisions 
and martial annals of regiments have been compiled. The 
narratives of personal reminiscences are comparatively few, 
and that for obvious reasons. During the war the censor- 
ship precluded soldiers at the front from putting down on 
paper an account of their experiences hot from the anvil. 
After the war was over, those who had had the good fortune 
to come through it had no wish to revive the memories 
of it. For my own part, for some years I felt the same 
reluctance to “‘summon up to the sessions of sweet silent 
thought the remembrance” of the Great War. But after 
this lapse of years the memories have become mellowed 
and the grimness of it all has faded away into the back- 
ground, leaving in my mind the simple chronicle of events, 
as they occurred, like ripened fruits devoid of acerbity, 
which I have gathered and here present in narrative form.. 
On March 6, 1916, I and six other officers of the Gordon 
Highlanders received orders to join the first battalion of 
our regiment, then campaigning in Flanders. We were at 
the time stationed at the regimental depot at Aberdeen. 
Another officer of our regiment had just been posted to a 
different regiment, an expedient sometimes adopted at that 
time by the War Office when hard put to it to make good 
the depleted tale of officers in any particular regiment, 
and we feared a similar fate. We were therefore delighted 
to get our orders, putting our minds at rest on this score. 
We were all granted three days’ leave before sailing, and 
parted for the time being to meet again in Flanders. I left 
Aberdeen that night by the southward-bound mail and 
arrived at King’s Cross, as it happened, in a blinding snow- 
storm. The month of the war-god that year was ushered 
in like a lion. My orders were to report at Southampton on 
the 10th, and that evening I embarked on board s.s. Vera. 
The transport sailed from Southampton at six o’clock the 
following morning, and, thanks to the protection of our 
silent fleet, we sighted the broad estuary of the Seine, and 
fetched the port of Havre without untoward incident at 
2 p.m. The officers’ club at Havre was packed with 
officers waiting to go to the front. I left Havre at midnight, 
by train, and arrived at Rouen at 7 a.m. next day. As 
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my previous war service had been in Gallipoli, this was 
the first experience I had of the crawling speed at which 
trains travelled in France and Flanders during the war. 
The distance from Havre to Rouen is 54 miles, and the 
boat train now does the journey in 70 minutes, as compared 
with the seven solid hours which I then took to accomplish 
it. After breakfasting at the H6tel d’Angleterre on the 
Cours Boieldieu, looking out upon the Seine, I walked out 
to the 2nd Infantry Base Depot, situated in the Faubourg 
Saint-Sever on the left bank of the river at a distance of 
about a couple of miles, and reported there, and was given 
leave till 11.30 p.m., by which time I was expected to be 
back in camp. This gave me an opportunity of seeing 
something of Rouen under war conditions. In company 
with a brother officer I walked round the town in the morn- 
ing, visiting the magnificent cathedral of Notre-Dame and 
the even more beautiful church of Saint-Ouen, than which 
probably no more perfect specimen of Gothic architecture 
exists. The city was overflowing with troops both British and 
French. I was much struck with the strict punctilio with 
which all French officers paid military compliments. The 
custom in the French Army differs from our own in the 
matter of saluting. If a party of French officers met a 
party of British officers, every French officer saluted, while 
according to our usage only the senior officer would salute. 
A special regulation modified our custom, for the time 
being, bringing it into conformity with the practice of our 
allies, which undoubtedly gratified them. 

Never were the relations between two nations more 
felicitously described than in the expression entente cordiale, 
as applied to ourselves and the French. The term suggested 
much more than any mere treaty of alliance could have 
done. It envisaged an affaire de ceur between the two 
nations. The ultimate cause of our joining in the war was 
an affaire Vhonneur. It was a matter of honour to avenge 
the wrongs of violated Belgium. But so far as our principal 
ally was concerned, had there not previously existed this 
affaire de ceur between us and them, it would have been 
excessively difficult to stand the prolonged strain of the 
struggle with all the demands it entailed on the magnani- 
mity of both the nations engaged. As it was, not only 
were the French officers true to their tradition of toujours 
la politesse in their relations with our officers, but the rank 
and file of the French Army responded to the example set 
by their officers. Nor was the British soldier backward in 
playing up to the spirit of the entente. More especially did 
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the traditional friendship between the French nation and 
Scotsmen kindle into fresh flame, and whenever a Scottish 
regiment, more notably a kilted regiment, marched through 
France, it was sure of a right royal welcome from civilians 
and military alike. The Scottish archers of Louis XI were 
not more taken to the heart of the French nation than were 
the battalions of Highlanders during the Great War. The 
British soldier has a happy gift for establishing friendly 
relations under any conditions, and overcame all linguistic 
difficulties by coining a language of his own to meet every 
situation. Such expressions as ‘‘ Napoo”’ and “ No bon” 
and a hundred others became current, and were accepted as 
lingua franca by both nations. The names of places in 
France and Belgium were also, for the duration of the war 
at any rate, what the British soldier chose to christen 
them, be it “‘ Devil’s Wood ” or “ Wipers.” 

This was the time of the German onslaught on Verdun. 
We extended our front to relieve the pressure on the French, 
and took over the line opposite Vimy Ridge and about Arras. 
Our allies were beginning to adopt their watchword, IIs 
ne passeront pas, to which they were faithful through all 
the grim chances of the war. On our part we had recently 
gained a signal success near Ypres, recapturing ‘‘ the Bluff.” 
After that had come a “‘lull,”’ so-called, which meant that 
the enemy on a given section of the front were not usually 
presenting us with more than a few tons of shells a day 
with the proper complement of bullets and other projectiles. 
Though it was not always “drum fire’? on the Western 
Front, fortunately for the belligerents, in normal trench 
warfare the work of attrition went on steadily day by day, 
so that, as the subaltern expressed it, ‘‘ Life was not all 
honey.” 

But, to resume my narrative, the afternoon was spent 
in an expedition with my friend to Bonsecours, two miles 
above Rouen, situated on a hill which dominates the right 
bank of the Seine, and whence a magnificent view is 
afforded of the sinuous windings of that far-flowing river, 
spread like the coils of some dragon over the rich plain. 
Here on the summit stands a monument to Joan of Arc, 
ina chapel. Two other chapels hold statues of St. Catherine 
and St. Margaret, by whose voices the Maid claimed to be 
inspired. The Rue Jeanne d’Arc is the main street of 
Rouen. Her memory is still a living force. However each 
of us may interpret the various aspects of her character 
in accordance with our personal predilections, she certainly 
was by her devotion to her country’s cause an inspiration 
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to the troops which she led to battle. During the Great 
War many French soldiers adopted her as their patron- 
saint, and carried medallions bearing her effigy, designed 
by Rodin, and the legend “ Va ten rassuré. Jeanne d’ Arc 
te protege.” It was on the heights of Bonsecours that I 
first observed a soldier bearing one of these treasured 
emblems. As a type of noble womanhood, St. Joan of 
Orleans shines forth as an example not only to her own, but 
to all nations, and it is a striking tribute to her that the 
most sublime appreciation of her heroic character is to be 
found in a German author’s work, to wit, Schiller’s romantic 
tragedy, Die Jungfrau von Orleans. 

The following day I had a spell of the tedious duties of 
censor officer. There was a remarkable sameness about 
the letters written from the Western Front. Indeed, it was a 
difficult problem for letter-writers at the front to satisfy 
the perennial thirst for information at home without dis- 
closing any military secrets. Most letters indulged in 
generalizations, leaving much to the imagination. The 
very address at the head of the letter, “Somewhere in 
France,” set the tone to the vagueness which necessarily 
characterized these epistles. Some gave glowing word- 
pictures of real (or sometimes even quite imaginary) encoun- 
ters. Others summed up the situation laconically in three 
words as terse as Cesar’s famous dispatch, but more 
forcible. Most wound up on the note, “ Hoping this letter 
finds you ‘in the pink,’ as it leaves me.” After one had 
waded through some hundred of these letters, one probably 
did not know much more about the war than when one 
started, but one had usually learnt something about human 
nature. 

Next morning early I received orders to “stand by” 
to go to the front. Before joining my own battalion in 
the line, I was detailed to conduct a draft of some fifty O.R. 
of the King’s Liverpool Regiment to their unit, the 8th 
Entrenching Battalion, lying at Steenwoorde, near Haze- 
brouck, not far from the Belgian frontier. This involved 
some deviation from the direct route to my destination in 
the line. I reported at the Infantry Base Depot, and took 
command of the draft, and marched them to the railway- 
station. On the way to the station I passed a large field 
in which a French battalion were engaged in some training 
exercises. The colonel was on horseback near the road. 
As I approached him, I called my party to attention and 
gave “Eyes Right,” and saluted. The French soldiers 
were grouped in squads about the field doing their exercises. 
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The colonel sat his horse facing my party, and remained at 
the salute while the party was passing, and at a signal 
from him every man in the field stood at attention for the 
same period. It was an entirely spontaneous exchange of 
compliments, and the unrehearsed effect was one more 
proof of the sincerity of the entente. i 

On arrival at the railway-station a generous tea was 
provided by the English ladies who did such excellent work 
in presiding over the canteen.¢ We left Rouen at 4 p.m. 
and travelled by way of Amiens, Abbeville, and Boulogne, 
to Calais, where we arrived at nine o’clock the following 
morning, having taken seventeen hours to accomplish a 
journey of 170 miles ; a snail’s pace indeed, but later on in the 
war I can recollect even this record for slowness being beaten 
elsewhere on the Western Front. Such slow progress was no 
doubt inevitable under war conditions for various reasons, 
From Calais I took train to Hazebrouck and, detraining 
there, marched the two miles to the camp near Steenwoorde, 
where I duly handed over my draft to the commanding 
officer of the 8th Entrenching Battalion. Returning to 
Hazebrouck, I stayed at the principal caravanserai, a some- 
what squalid one, several officers sharing each room. 

The next day I crossed the frontier into West Flanders, 
taking the train from Hazebrouck to Poperinghe. I was 
lucky enough to fall in with a brother officer en route, whom 
I had known at the depot in Scotland, and we became 
travelling companions till we joined the battalion in the 
front line. At “‘ Pop,” to use the familiar syncopated name, 
we lunched together at the restaurant, which was probably 
better known to officers campaigning in Flanders than any 
other. We were now within shelling distance of the front 
line, and saw on several buildings signs of the recent activity 
of the enemy’s artillery. From Poperinghe our route lay 
to Rennenhelst, which part of the journey we accomplished 
by motor transport—‘ lorry-jumping,” as this method of 
travelling was generally known. The 8th battalion of the 
King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment were then occupy- 
ing the rest quarters of my battalion, working with us at 
the time, turn about in and out of the line. That afternoon 
we visited the officers’ club at Rennenhelst. Then we dined 
at the King’s Own mess, being hospitably entertained, and 
slept in a hut at the rest camp. 

Next morning at ten I started with my companion 
for the firing line, doing the journey on horseback as 
far as Dickebusch, and thence on foot, and arriving at 
the front trenches at midday. In every country there will 
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be found people with souls so dead that they are ready to 
sell their native land for filthy lucre. Even intensely 
patriotic Belgium was no doubt no exception, and there 
were base Belgians who were in league with the enemy 
and who devised ingenious systems for communicating 
information. It was commonly reported that traitorous 
spies among the Belgian peasantry signalled to the enemy 
by the colour of the horses and cows which they happened 
to have on their farms. A brown horse in a certain posi- 
tion might indicate that reliefs were taking place in our 
line that day ; a white horse, that a gun had been mounted 
in that vicinity, and so on. One is prone in warfare to 
place credence in such stories until they are disproved. One 
cannot risk acting on our principle of peace-time justice, 
that a man is innocent till he is proved guilty, but I am 
inclined to think that one is apt to exaggerate the capacity 
of these spies for doing harm. Be that as it may, on my 
way up to the trenches my guide duly pointed out to me 
the white horse which was at the time labouring under 
suspicion. A sorry specimen of its breed it was, and capable 
of any form of equine depravity, I doubt not! 

I found the commanding officer of my battalion and 
the second in command in a dug-out near the front line. 
Theirs was not the elaborate affair in the way of shell-proof 
dug-outs with two entrances so spaced that both were 
unlikely to become blocked by shell-fire simultaneously. 
Such dug-outs de luxe a more intimate acquaintance with 
trench warfare evolved at a later date. I had ridden up in 
riding kit, and now divested myself of my boots and leggings, 
and donned the rubber thigh-boots which the state of the 
trenches at that season called for. I was fortunate in finding 
two old friends among the officers of my company. I was 
happy at last to have reached the front line, and to be there 
in command of a company. The rank of captain in the 
British Army is one which affords at the same time a close 
outlook on the personnel of the fighting forces, and also 
is sufficiently exalted to enable one to keep in touch to a 
certain extent with the problems which exercise the minds 
of the higher command. Below the rank of captain one 
is in constant touch with the men, but not aw courant with 
matters of strategy. Contrariwise, above the rank of 
captain, though one acquires closer acquaintance with 
military problems, one correspondingly loses that intimacy 
with the men in the trenches which is a vital part of the 
interest of a soldier’s work. The rank of captain is the 
golden mean, and from it one can gaze upwards to 
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the Olympians in high command, or down on the arena 
of the actual fighting close at hand. 

The Salient, at this season of the year, was more or 
less a quagmire. The front line in the Salient, as I saw it, 
consisted of a fairly continuous parapet breast high. The 
German line was well within sight, and No Man’s Land was 
a morass of mud with barbed-wire entanglements here and 
there. It was impossible to dig in, as any trench dug would 
at once have been waterlogged, and therefore all defence 
works were above ground in the shape of a parapet, not below 
the level of the ground in the form of a trench. There wasa 
parados more or less continuously backing the line of the 
parapet, and the passage in between these two revetted 
earthen walls was paved with duck-boards (or good inten- 
tions in lieu thereof), through which the mud oozed and 
squelched as one trod. The usual firing platforms, look- 
out posts, strong points, and occasional traverses completed 
the system of defences. When the enemy shelled, our 
defences were, of course, flattened out, and had to be rebuilt 
under cover of the darkness. The early part of that 
particular night I superintended parties at work repairin 
the damage done to the parapet by shells. In the sm 
hours of the morning I took an opportunity of exploring 
more closely the section of defences allotted to my company. 
Progress at certain points was not easy. At intervals there 
were spots where it had been found quite impossible to 
cope with the mud, and the duck-boards ended abruptly, 
and there was nothing for it but to wade. ‘To the extreme 


left of my section was a most abandoned quagmire, where | 


one had to wade up to one’s middle. Fortunately it was 
not often necessary to cross this slough. The front line 
was a happy hunting-ground for rats, which had evidently 
found much to batten on, for they waxed to portentous size ; 
great pot-bellied creatures, and tame either from surfeit 
and sloth or because they presumed on the fact that the 
humans had for the most part other more pressing matters 
to occupy them than rat-hunts. But “ the best-laid schemes 
o’ rats (pace Burns) an’ men gang aft a-gley,’’ and they 
found to their cost that even in warfare there were moments 
which could be devoted to their extermination. It was 
close upon the full moon that night, but cloudy and wet, 
and the gleams of moonlight were wan and evanescent. 
The enemy were in an active mood, and keeping up a brisk 
rifle-fire, and the crackle of the musketry was modulated by 
the burst of a shell or the heavy thud of the dud, as with a 
weary whine it subsided in the spongy ground. Now and 
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then the staccato of a machine-gun, or the angry bark of the 
trench mortar, joined in the lethal symphony. Between 
the lines, too, there were stealthy sounds of life, where a 
working party was engaged in wiring, or scouts were crawling 
out on their errand of obtaining intelligence of the enemy’s 
movements. Ever and anon a Verey light shot up in the 
air, mostly from the German lines (the enemy were still 
“windy” after their recent repulse), and momentarily illu- 
mined the desolate landscape. Instantly all movement 
between the lines would cease, and by remaining motionless 
each man out in No Man’s Land would hope to escape 
detection. Happy the man who had time to duck in a 
friendly shell-hole! By five o’clock I had familiarized 
myself with the lie of the land. It was still over an hour 
before sunrise, but the time of the early-morning “ stand 
to”? was near, so I waited, filling the interval with rifle 
practice, whenever a fleeting target was offered by the 
burst of a Verey light. Then in due course the men slowly 
and silently filed into their allotted places in the trenches. 
Just a normal night in the front line, and, as it happened, 
the last night of the battalion’s tour of duty. The follow- 
ing evening the battalion left the trenches and marched 
back to ‘‘B’’ Camp at Rennenhelst, being relieved by the 
8th King’s Own. 

Some of my most vivid recollections in Flanders are 
associated with sounds rather than sights. But after this 
lapse of time it is not the moaning of the shell or the 
whistle of the bullet that lingers in my memory, but a more 
inspiring sound, namely, the music of the pipes. I recollect 
that night how the long line of men trailed back from the 
front along the duck-boards. They were war-worn and 
covered with mud and not a few wounded. They had a 
set expression of resolution and maintained a dour silence. 
It was not the custom for the pipers to go up to the firing 
line, but when the battalion came out they went forward 
to a convenient point on the line of march to await the 
returning troops. The rendezvous selected on this occasion 
was the then ruinous village of Dickebusch. Here the 
battalion halted for a few minutes, and formed up in fours 
to continue the night march back to rest camp along the 
pavé road. The very first strains of their own Highland 
music acted like a charm upon the exhausted men, and from 
that point back to camp they marched as if inspired with 
new life and vigour, and the swish of their kilts, with their 
khaki aprons, kept time to the cadence of the music they 
loved. We arrived in camp that night at 2 a.m., and, 
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having discharged the duties incumbent on a company 
commander, when troops return from the line, I turned 
in a couple of hours later to sleep soundly. It was now 
Sunday morning. I have again a vivid recollection of 
being roused later that morning by the skirl of the bagpipes, 
as the piper patrolled the camp playing The Flowers of 
the Forest. The notes were at first distant, then burst 
upon my ear more loudly, as the piper approached, then 
faded away again to return anon. There is a_ peculiar 
haunting melody in this wild music, which stirs the blood 
of all who have a strain of descent from Highland ancestry. 
It has the magic power of evoking a vision of the moors and 
the lochs, the mountains and the brown burns, the purple 
heather and the green valleys, the rowans and the birks 
that every Highlander loves, and of the but and the ben 
and the ingle-nook of the white-washed cottage among the 
hills. It has inspired the Highlander to deeds of heroism 
in every clime, by the subtle influence of association calling 
forth all that is best in him. More than any other music 
its appeal is peculiarly to men born and bred among the 
hills, and most of all to those whose home is among the 
wild mountains of Caledonia, “‘the birthplace of valour, 
the country of worth.” It is one of the bonds which 
bind together an adventure-loving race scattered abroad in 
every corner of the globe, but treasuring in their hearts the 
sentiment, 


Wherever I wander, wherever I rove, 
The hills of the Highlands for ever I love. 


The mind of most normal people is so happily constituted 
that it eliminates the unpleasant memories of the past and 
preserves in its treasury only such remembrances as are 
inspiring or entertaining. So it is that among all the 
reminiscences of that time the music of the pipes seems 
to hold a prominent place. 

Though we were back from the line, this did not imply 
that life lost its strenuous character. That day, as an 
exception, was an easy one, and church parade in the after- 
noon was the chief event. 

The next day was crowded with all the details of camp 
routine. There was a morning parade from 10 to 12, 
for company and arms drill. Then at 2 p.m. a kit inspection, 
followed by a conference of officers. The ensuing day I 
was engaged on a Field General Court-martial, which lasted 
from 10.30 in the morning till 5 p.m. 

Then we began night fatigue work. The following 
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evening I took a party of 250 men for fatigue duty to 
Voormezeele. We went by buses as far as Dickebusch, 
and thence marched to Voormezeele. It was a cold and 
wet night. We started at 6 p.m. and returned at 2 a.m., 
having been engaged all night in the monotonous, but 
necessary, work of filling sandbags. 

Next day we received a visit from the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir Douglas Haig. We were warned to be on the 
look-out, the exact hour of the visit being uncertain. After 
the battalion parade at 11 a.m. we received orders to carry 
on by companies with training exercises. I had my com- 
pany engaged in arms drill, and was keeping watch for the 
Commander-in-Chief. At last I saw in the distance the 
Commander-in-Chief galloping up over the sky-line escorted 
by two Indian orderlies with pennons flying from their lances, 
and had just time to draw up my company ready to present 
arms when the Commander-in-Chief arrived. He shook 
hands with the officers, and told the commanding officer 
that he had come to congratulate the battalion on the 
excellent work they had done in the line. General Haldane, 
then commanding the division, accompanied the Commander- 
in-Chief. 

That night we were again detailed for fatigue duty, 
which was more or less a repetition of the previous night’s 
experience. 

The battalion was fortunate at the time in being com- 
manded by an officer the keynote of whose remarkable 
influence was based on inspiring in the officers the spirit 
which leads them to subordinate in all things their personal 
inclinations to the welfare of the men. In every detail the 
newly joined officer was made to study the interests of the 
men whom he had the privilege to command. The result 
was an excellent esprit de corps, and the best of relations 
between the officers and men. By his personal conduct 
he exemplified the most treasured tradition of the British 
Army, which differentiates the British Army from every 
other Army in the world, a tradition which owed its origin 
in a large measure to the influence of Sir John Moore and 
the Shorncliffe brigade, It was a matter of keen regret to 
me that, owing to my commanding officer’s promotion and 
my own wound, which happened about the same time, my 
service under this officer was destined to be short. On 
March 24th I went in command of B and C companies to 
Voormezeele to relieve two companies of the 7th Battalion of 
the York and Lancaster Regiment. We started by daylight 
along the road leading to Dickebusch in a long line of motor 
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buses. The rows of poplars standing like sentinels on either 
side of the road formed an avenue suggestive of Hobbema’s 
masterpiece, the Avenue at Middelharnis. ‘Then gradu- 
ally one began to notice gaps where a tree here and a tree 
there had been struck by a shell. Farther on, all the trees 
were reduced to splintered stumps and matchwood. The 
road, likewise, was fairly good to start with, but deteriorated 
as we approached the firing line, becoming eventually pitted 
with shell-holes. The buses bumped along the stones, and 
sank in the ruts, and bumped out again. On either side of 
the pavé roadway was what had been a track for the con- 
venience of horsemen and pedestrians, but had now degener- 
ated into a morass of semi-congealed mud. Through this 
one saw dispatch-riders forcing their motor-bikes, the work 
of the motor being assisted by the propulsion of the feet 
of the rider dangling on either side and giving alternate 
kicks, whenever anything solid enough to kick against 
offered a chance of an added impulse to the racing engine. 
So we lumbered on. Here and there a halt, while some 
bus more deeply stuck in a rut was extricated. Ahead of us 
we could descry the forlorn-looking ruin of the once glorious 
Cloth Hall at Ypres standing out gaunt and grey inthe 
midst of a desolate city. At last Dickebusch was reached, 
where our bus journey ended. Then we struck off diagonally 
to the right along a road which even less merited the name. 
Our arrival at this point had been timed to synchronize 
with the dusk. There were many units traversing this 
road in the direction of the line, and, as always when con- 
siderable bodies of troops were being moved forward near 
the front, progress was slow. We marched on a few paces, 
then a halt, another move, another halt, an interminable 
crawl. Then, as it grew dark, no progress at all, a halt 
for what seemed an age. This occurred at a particular 
point which bore the sinister name of ‘‘ Hell-fire Corner,” and 
it was near the hour of the “‘ Evening Hate.’ The enemy 
was not shelling at the moment on this spot, but he seldom 
left the place unharassed for long, as we well knew from 
the casualties we had seen, while daylight lasted, lying by 
the roadside. Wishing to avoid an unnecessary wait where 
shell-fire would soon have reaped a heavy toll among the 
troops crowded together on the narrow causeway, I pressed 
forward to endeavour to find the cause of the obstruction. 
It was now pitch-dark. I groped my way along the cause- 
way till I came to the break in the column, where I found 
that a mule, harnessed to a cart, had fallen into the quagmire 
by the side of the road, and so completely barred all progress. 
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In the dark I found several figures grouped around the mule, 
endeavouring to free it from its harness, but no one having, 
or at any rate caring to use, a torch, the task was a difficult 
one, and the tangled harness more inextricable than the 
Gordian knot. A light from a torch, if it shone in the 
direction of the enemy, would have been quite enough to 
catch the eye of some vigilant forward observation officer 
and draw shell-fire upon us. I took my torch out, however, 
and carefully screening its light from the direction of the 
front, I flashed it on the harness, which we then severed, 
and so liberated the mule, by this time drowned in the mud. 
We then removed the cart from the track and the advance 
continued. 

Voormezeele was eventually reached, and after taking 
over the line of defences from the troops which we were 
relieving, we spent the night working on fatigue parties, 
the monotony of the task being punctuated by the excite- 
ment of the crack of the “ whizz-bang”’ and the flick of 
the bullet. Then before daybreak the troops went back 
under cover. The line of lean-to shelters we occupied 
were spaced along what had been the colonnade of a con- 
vent. The buildings had been long ago wrecked by shell- 
fire, and there were left only ruinous walls supporting here 
and there some precariously balanced rafter. The pent- 
house shelters had been built up out of the débris of the 
buildings. The roofs of the shelters had, of course, no 
pretensions to being shell-proof, and the walls themselves 
offered no protection against a direct hit. Still, with 
apologies to Bruce Bairnsfather, the remark of Old Bill was 
applicable to the situation, ‘If you know of a better ’ole, 
go to it.” The Voormezeele neighbourhood was the centre 
of much fighting. Its adjacency to the Ypres—Comines 
canal marked it out as an important position. The enemy 
left us unmolested till midday, then he began shelling 
us with heavies, and we had a pretty warm time of it. 
The firing was accurate, and shell after shell was landed 
along the line of our shelters with a rendingroar. The only 
considerable remnant of masonry still standing was struck 
in the course of the bombardment, and crumbled and crashed 
to the ground. 

I was wounded on this occasion. I have a disagreeable 
recollection of the subsequent process of evacuation. I 
was taken from Voormezeele by motor ambulance to Dicke- 
busch, and thence started for the Casualty Clearing Station 
at Poperinghe. The journey by night along the bumpy 
road was anything but a joy-ride. At last the ambulance 
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found itself at skreigh of a bleak March day firmly stuck in 
a deeper rut than usual, and tilted over at a perilous angle. 
The stretcher cases were removed from the ambulance, 
and laid down by the roadside. A horse from a neighbour- 
ing farm was eventually found, which dragged out the 
stranded ambulance embourbé dans Vorniére, as the Belgian 
farmer expressed it. So we resumed our journey, and in 
due course we reached Poperinghe. 

The train journey to the Base was not withoutits humour. 
I was carried along the platform swathed in bandages and 
quite unrecognizable, when a R.A.M.C. orderly leant over 
me and said, ‘‘ What’s your number, Sonny ?”’ Not feeling 
at my best and brightest I was unable to give a satisfactory 
reply to this repeated question. By this time I was already 
being placed on board the train. Then another voice near 
me, “‘Can’t you see he’s a horficer.”” Then it dawned upon 
me that I was being asked my regimental number, and was 
being deposited in one of the carriages intended for privates. 
The mistake being discovered, I was at once transferred to 
the officers’ carriage, which happened to be full of Canadian 
officers, who showed me no small kindness in my somewhat 
helpless condition. 

After a few days at the Stationary Hospital at Boulogne 
I was shipped to Dover on board the King of the Belgians’ 
yacht, Jan Breydel. At Dover there was a long delay in 
getting started for London, a special, reserved for the Crown 
Prince of Serbia and his retinue, having first to be dispatched. 
A fortnight later Lord French paid a visit to the hospital 
in which I happened to be, in London. He asked me where 
I had been. I told him at Ypres. He said, “‘ Everyone 
who has been at Ypres, when they die, will be found with 
the word ‘ Ypres’ engraved on their hearts.” Certainly, 
short though my period of service was there, the events 
which happened in the Salient are recorded vividly on the 
tablets of my memory. 

Well-nigh nine years have elapsed since the Great War. 
Belgium, during this period, has repaired the ravages of 
war and pheenix-like a new city of Ypres has arisen from 
the ashes of the old. Superficially she shows signs of return- 
ing prosperity. She has rebuilt her mills and factories at 
great cost, in many cases aided by the contributions of 
towns in this country, which have generously fostered the 
interests of some stricken town in Belgium. But when one 
goes a little below the surface, one findsvstill beneath the 
gloss widespread evidence of a slump in her commercial 
affairs, which are, as in our own case, her life-blood and 
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the well-spring of her prosperity. For it is one thing to 
rebuild a city and another thing to restore it to a healthy 
state of trade. The cloth industry of Ypres is the staple 
of her commerce. Many of the secrets of her manufactures 
have been lost as the result of the war, many of the 
specialists in various processes were victims of the war, 
and it is difficult for Ypres to compete under these conditions 
in the world’s markets. If it were a matter of honour to 
defend Belgium when invaded, it is surely equally a matter 
of honour to help to reinstate her in the place which she has 
merited among the nations of Europe, both by her gallantry 
during the war and by her industry in peace-time. 


W. P. M. 
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THE VOTE IN THE CHURCH ASSEMBLY 


THe Church Assembly has expressed its approval of the 
new Prayer Book by a majority of 384. Taking the absten- 
tions into account, the precise result was that 517 voted for 
the Book out of a total membership of 702—a proportion of 
more than 5 to 2. These are impressive figures, and seem 
to give decisive evidence of the merits of the Book as judged 
by the Church’s accredited representatives. 

There are, however, one or two facts which demand notice 
if the significance of the vote in the Assembly is to be rightly 
estimated. One is that the thirty-four Bishops who voted for 
the Book were by no means unanimous in their approval of 
every part of it. Some of them avowed in Convocation that 
they had had serious misgivings about certain of the pro- 
visions in the Book. For a reason which has not been ex- 
plained, the discussions and voting in the House of Bishops 
have not been published. There has been the usual publica- 
tion of the debates in the House of Clergy and in the Church 
Assembly, but we have not been told what took place when 
the Bishops were debating amongst themselves. We have 
been led to infer that the four Bishops who have stood out 
to the end against the controversial sections of the Book 
were not alone in the objections to them which they expressed 
during the passage of the Book through the House, and a 
fair proportion of the Bishops may thus be supposed to 
disapprove of these sections, or at least to be dubious about 
them, though, for reasons which seemed sufficient to them, 
they decided finally to give their support to the Book as a 
whole. 

It is also noticeable that some of the Bishops who were 
at one time opposed to certain of the provisions of the Book 
and expressed themselves very positively on the subject 
have since changed their minds, and they are now foremost 
among the supporters of the Book, one or two of them 
showing the proverbial zeal of new converts in the strictures 
they pass on those who are still in the position which they 
themselves occupied quite recently. The Book as it stands 
seems thus to represent a compromise amongst the thirty- 
four Bishops, about which some of them have been, and 
probably are, still uneasy. 

The same feeling with regard to the Book is reflected 
amongst a certain number of the clergy. These men have 
told us that they have had many searchings of heart and 
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conscience about some sections of the Book; they have in 
time past spoken against what is provided for in these 
sections, and have only voted for the Book in deference to 
the urgent plea of the majority of the Bishops and in the 
hope that the acceptance of the Book will make for “ loyalty 
and order.” 

This last has been the dominant motive of most of the 
clergy and laity who have given their support to the Book. 
Their vote has not been a vote of approval of the Book 
itself in its entirety; it has rather been a vote of confidence 
in the majority of the Bishops—indeed, with many it has 
not been even that. It has been a resolve to give the Bishops 
a chance of restoring discipline in the Church by means of 
a Book for which they have pleaded so earnestly as necessary 
for the purpose. 

The pressure that has been brought to bear upon Church- 
people in the Church Assembly and out of it to support the 
Deposited Book is almost without precedent except in con- 
nection with some Church Councils, such as the Vatican 
Council of 1870. The Bishops stand in such a peculiar 
relation to the clergy that the suasion they can exercise 
over them is unique. Apart from all personal considerations, 
the clergy have the strongest natural inclination to yield 
to the wishes of their superior officers, and all their training 
and discipline tend that way. Those of them, too, who are 
rather parish priests than students find themselves very 
readily able to defer to their Bishops in matters where 
points of doctrine and scholarships are involved. 

It is to be noted, by the way, that in Convocation there 
is no direct representation of the academic life of the Church, 
as distinguished from its diocesan and parochial life, and in 
the debates on the Prayer Book we have often sorely missed 
the assistance of our leading scholars, especially of such as 
are masters of Biblical criticism and of philosophical theology. 
The scholars we have in Convocation have for the most part 
given their minds rather to historical than to scientific study, 
and they speak with greater authority on ancient liturgies 
than on Biblical exegesis and the developments of modern 
thought and knowledge. 

It has been assumed in the Press and by the public 
caren that the theological and doctrinal issues raised 

y the alternative Communion office have been thoroughly 
debated in Convocation. But the reverse is the case. Any 
attempts to discuss the controversial sections of the Book 
in detail have been met with impatient disapproval by a 
certain class of the clergy, and speakers on these subjects 
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have been much embarrassed by interruptions. There has of 
late years been a decline in the standard of manners in this 
respect in Convocation, and the behaviour of some of the 
clergy in the Church Assembly contrasts unfavourably with 
that of the laity. Indeed, during the recent discussions, a 
complaint had to be made on behalf of the’ laity that they 
found it exceedingly difficult to discuss the Book while 
exposed to a running fire of vociferous comment from some 
of the clergy. This sort of thing, of course, detracts from 
the weight and value of the clergy vote. 

To come now to the vote of the laity. Their pronounce- 
ment in favour of the Book was in the proportion of 2 to 1 
out of the total membership—the actual figures being 230 
for, 92 against, and 30 abstainers. For the most part the 
laity who voted for the Book refrained from discussing the 
controversial sections. They took these on trust from 
the Bishops, and were frankly actuated by the desire simply 
to support the Bishops. It is the course that ordinary law- 
abiding Englishmen, with their high regard for authority 
in Church and State, would naturally be disposed to take. 
The Bishops, indeed, have won a good deal of support from 
the rank and file of Church-people because of the proper 
deference that is paid to the Episcopal office; and this 
support has been given the more widely because it has been 
so much advocated in the Press, especially in the Church 
Press—indeed, it has often been difficult for those who 
object to the controversial sections of the Deposited Book to 
get a fair hearing through the Press, though there have been 
some notable exceptions. 

In ordinary assemblies, when matters of business are 
dealt with, the weight to be attached to majorities is very 
fairly to be measured by the proportionate numbers. The 
case before us is an exception to the rule. This may be seen 
pretty clearly when the minority vote on the Prayer Book in 
the Church Assembly is considered. There was every pos- 
sible inducement to the majority of the clergy to decide 
as they did in favour of the Book. Those who took the other 
course can only have done so most reluctantly. To put it 
quite plainly, they had everything to lose and nothing to 
gain by putting themselves in opposition to their Bishops. I 
can myself speak quite impartially on this subject. My age 
and special circumstances have placed me in a quite detached 
position in this controversy ; and if I have taken an active 
part in it, it is in a great measure because it has seemed to 
me my duty to speak for others who are less independently 
situated than myself. I have greatly admired the courage 
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and self-devotion with which so many of the clergy have 
made a stand for what they have felt to be essential principle 
in disregard of personal consequences. In doing so they 
have inevitably become marked men, for it is naturally to be 
expected that, as the Bishops attach such great importance 
to the controverted sections of the Book, they will refrain 
from drawing into closer co-operation with themselves those 
of their clergy who cannot accept the Book in its present 
form; and, as a matter of fact, I know already of one or two 
men who have missed preferment through their attitude to 
recent developments. 

The laity are in a position of greater independence than 
the clergy in this matter. It is not unfair to say that that 
probably accounts to some degree for their relatively greater 
opposition to the Deposited Book. At any rate, it has been 
evident both in the Church Assembly and outside it that 
those of the laity who opposed the Book have considered its 
provisions most carefully for themselves and are actuated 
by intense conviction in their opposition to it. 

This is by no means intended as a reflection on the rest 
of the laity who have taken the other side. Many of them 
have avowed their misgivings about the Book and about 
the possible consequences of its authorization; but they 
have equal misgivings as to their own ability to judge in 
such a matter which calls for a knowledge and experience 
which they have not acquired. 

In their doubt they have naturally deferred to the 
Bishops. Almost as naturally they have supposed that 
the thirty-four Bishops are more likely to be in the right 
than the four who have taken the other view. History, 
however, and especially religious history, does not support 
such an opinion. Often it has happened that, when 
questions of ecclesiastical doctrine and policy have been 
under debate, the few have been in the right and the 
many in the wrong. It would be invidious to attempt 
a comparison of ability and scholarship between the 
Bishops who have opposed the Book as it stands and 
those who are recommending it ; but we must accord to the 
former the special merit of consistency and steadfastness. 
It has been no pleasant thing for them to stand out against 
their brother-Bishops ; it would have been far easier as well 
as more agreeable to them to fall into line with the rest ; 
and therefore, man for man, their personal testimony with 
_ to the Book, having cost them so much, is of peculiar 
weight. 

When those of us who are of older standing in the Church 
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are pressed with the argument that the decision of the 
majority of the Bishops ought to be binding on us, we natur- 
ally think of other Bishops besides those now in office. We 
think of the Bishops who first took the work of revision in 
hand and agreed that there should be “no change in the 
sequence and structure of the Communion Office.” Cer- 
tainly the standard of scholarship and of practical wisdom 
was as high amongst those Bishops as amongst their suc- 
cessors, and we naturally ask ourselves why we may not 
take their opinions into account when we are weighing 
Episcopal testimony for and against certain provisions of 
the new Book. 

The crucial point on which opinions are at issue demands 
the grave attention of all, and it may be stated very shortly. 
During the debates in the Church Assembly several of the 
Bishops argued that the belief in the presence of Christ in the 
elements—or, as the phrase is, ‘ under the forms of bread 
and wine’—has always been a recognized and permitted 
opinion in the Church of England. A permitted opinion it 
may have been, for it is impossible to prevent people from 
thinking and believing as they like; but has it been a 
recognized opinion, having the support of our formularies 
and of our representative divines in the past? I naturally 
turn for information on the subject to one with whom I was 
for years closely associated, the late Bishop of Chester, Dr. 
Jayne, a man of brilliant intellect and very exact scholarship. 

Not long before his retirement, when he was unable to 
attend Convocation, he addressed “an earnest representa- 
tion’ to his brethren of the Upper House of York in which 
he dealt with this question of the Presence in the elements. 
He quoted Bishop Dowden, of Edinburgh, ‘“‘ so eminent in 
liturgiology,” as saying: “‘ One thing is absolutely certain. 
It is no part of the doctrine of our Church that there is an 
adorable presence of our Lord’s body and blood in and under 
the forms of bread and wine. Such language is undiscover- 
able in the doctrinal standards of our Church, and wholly 
unknown to the Church of the Early Fathers.” Bishop 
Jayne referred further to A. W. Haddan, the fellow-worker 
of the distinguished historian, Dr. Stubbs, the previous 
Bishop of Chester, who, in his well-known essay on the 
divines of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, says: 
“They firmly denied any local and material presence within 
the elements and not in order to participation (extra usum 
Sacramenti)”; and he instanced a remark of Bishop 
Andrewes: ‘‘ Let them adore a Deity, veiled under the forms, 
a Deity made in a Baker’s oven (de pistrino factum). But 
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Sion would shudder at this and flee” (see Anglican Essays, 
pp. 313-17). 

We have had no greater scholar or sounder theologian 
among us of late than Bishop Westcott. He has permanently 
taken his place among the outstanding divines of the Church 
of England. His opinion on this particular subject is well 
known, but deserves to be emphasized: “I shrink with my 
whole nature from speaking of such a mystery, but it seems 
to me to be vital to guard against the thought of the Presence 
of the Lord ‘ in or under the forms of bread and wine.’ From 
this the greatest practical errors follow.” 

We may recall here what Bishop Westcott had to say 
about Reservation. He had no objection to what he de- 
scribed as the “ coincident and not subsequent administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion to the absent,’ such as is 
provided for in the first rubric of the Alternative Order for 
the Communion of the Sick, but he was resolutely opposed 
to such reservation as is provided for in the second rubric. 
He remarked: “Surely the reserved Sacrament in a secret 
chapel for private purposes is as sad as some of the uses of 
the consecrated elements quoted from early writers. Can 
it be Christian in conception ? ” 

The policy of the thirty-four Bishops apparently is to 
provide now within the Church of England for the holding of 
the belief in “‘ the presence of the Lord in or under the forms 
of bread and wine.” They are providing for it, not in express 
language, but indirectly, by means of some phrases, not 
warranted by Scripture,* which are inserted in the alterna- 
tive Prayer of Consecration. We have been told ad nauseam 
that these phrases are “ patient of an Evangelical interpre- 
tation,” but they are also designedly adapted to the belief 
we have been considering, else there would be no sufficient 
reason for retaining them in face of the opposition they 
have aroused. 

The upshot of this is that the Church of England is now 
to speak with two voices, and that not on a matter of slight 
moment, but on one which goes down to the very foundations 
of Christ’s teaching about God and how He is to be conceived 
and worshipped.t That, at any rate, is how the present 


* For evidence on this point reference may be made to a pamphlet entitled 
“The New Prayer Book: Can we accept it?’ by the Rev. C. M. Chavasse, 
M.C., M.A. (The Church Book Room, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street). 

See also Memorial and Invocation, by the Ven. Archdeacon Thorpe, M.A., 
B.D. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.). 

ft I have heard sermons in two different places on the story of the first 
Council of Jerusalem told in Acts xv as teaching a lesson of compromise in 
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state of things appears to many. That is how it appears to 
representatives of the Church of Rome. Cardinal Bourne, 
in his recent address at York, said that the suggestion of 
“ alternative uses’ necessarily implied “‘ contradictory doc- 
trines”’; and it is difficult to answer him when he argues 
thus: ‘Is there, or is there not, a real and abiding Presence 
of the Body and Blood of Christ in the consecrated elements 
apart from the actual moments of consecration or Com- 
munion ? If there be not, there cannot be any question of 
reservation of these elements. But if there truly be such 
real and abiding Presence, then there is no logical escape 
from the consequences, long ages ago perceived and accepted 
by the Catholic Church in this country, of veneration and 
adoration, or from that only adequate philosophical explana- 
tion which we call transubstantiation.” 

I do not dwell on the advantage that this Deposited Book, 
if it were finally sanctioned, would give to the propaganda of 
the Church of Rome in this country. That is evident enough. 
We are asked to accept it because it will make for order and 
unity amongst ourselves. How is that possible or conceiv- 
able ? We shall still have the stalwarts among the “ Anglo- 
Catholics ” to deal with, and they have a double grievance. 
They dislike the alternative Prayer of Consecration, and on 
good grounds of pure scholarship, as one of their foremost 
liturgiologists, Dr. Brightman, has shown; and they can 
plead the inconsistency, which Cardinal Bourne has pointed 
out, of allowing the reservation of the consecrated elements as 
a concession to their Sacramental belief and yet denying them 
the practice which is the natural consequence of that belief. 

There is another class of persons who have been almost 
altogether ignored in the proposed arrangement, and that is 
those who have all along stood loyally by the principles of 
doctrine and worship set forth in the Prayer Book and in 
the Articles relating to the Church and Sacraments, and 
have rejoiced to observe how those principles have been 
substantiated by our modern knowledge. The objections 
to the controverted portions of the new Book do not arise 
merely from denizens of a contemned ‘“ Protestant under- 
world,” but from an immense number of earnest and thought- 
ful people, who may be for the most part inarticulate, but 
are deeply pained by the projected reactionary change in 
the doctrinal policy and outlook of the Church of England. 


present circumstances. But the cases are not analogous. In the Council of 
Jerusalem the Apostles and Elders were unanimous, and the question at issue 
was not one of fundamental Christian doctrine, but of the adoption by Gentile 
converts of Jewish practices, which had been nullified by Christianity. 
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This new Prayer of Consecration will not, as it is hoped, 
settle our differences and bring us all eventually together in 
the “‘ blest sacrament of unity.””> How could it? We are 
told, as a recommendation of the Canon, that, after all, it 
simply corresponds to the alternative Canon in the Scottish 
Episcopal Church, which itself is based on Eastern liturgies.* 
But why should this great Church of England, with its 
splendid traditions of exact scholarship, be simply imitative 
in this matter of a small branch of the Anglican Communion, 
and adopt for its use a prayer drawn up in less enlightened 
days than these? If an alternative Canon was required it 
might have been possible to keep the Scottish or Eastern 
form in view, but to exercise an independent judgment in 
revising it, so that the result could not be challenged on the 
score of its not having full warranty of Holy Scripture. 

What Parliament will say to the Deposited Book it is 
impossible to forecast. It has full right, in accordance with 
the Enabling Act, to pass its own judgment on the Book. 
Certainly it is not the function of Parliament under the 
Enabling Act merely to ratify the decisions of the Church 
Assembly, especially in matters where the rights of individual 
citizens and the highest interests of the country are gravely 
concerned. It would be no slight to the Church, certainly 
not to the Church in its total membership, if Parliament, 
while commending the Deposited Book generally, were to 
refer it back to the Church Assembly for a reconsideration of 
the controverted sections, It would cause delay, but not 
necessarily much delay, and it might make for order and 
peace in the long run.f 

But there is a possible alternative to such action on the 
part of Parliament. The Bishops, it must be admitted, have 
been in a position of almost unprecedented difficulty. They, 
or the majority of them, have adopted the policy of getting 
the Deposited Book authorized as a way out of the difficulty. 
Since that policy was declared it has aroused opposition, 
beyond perhaps what they anticipated ; and that opposition 
will continue and will increase, even if the Deposited Book is 
finally sanctioned, because it is based on intense conviction 
and up-to-date knowledge. Is it not open to the Bishops 
before the Book is submitted to Parliament to take steps 
to remove or diminish this opposition? Might they not 


* It has been brought to light recently that the construction of the Eastern 
liturgies which were taken as a model in the Scottish liturgy was based on a 
forgery, by which the Primitive character of those liturgies was defended. 

t This is the course suggested by the Bishop of Norwich in his illuminating 
article in the Nineteenth Century for June. 
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withdraw the alternative Prayer of Consecration, which has 
proved so vulnerable from all quarters ; or might they not, 
at any rate, remove from it those unauthorized and equivocal 
expressions to which such exception is taken ? Even then 
the Canon would not be so acceptable to very many as is our 
old Canon; but at least it could not be objected to on the 
score that its language is without Scriptural warrant. For 
those who desire “enrichment” it would, at any rate, 
provide as much of such enrichment as is justified by the 
teaching of the New Testament. 

A second step might be to withdraw the second rubric 
in the Alternative Order for the Communion of the Sick, 
and to rewrite the first rubric so as to make clear its con- 
sistency with Article 28, and to provide every proper facility 
for the administration of the consecrated bread and wine to 
the absent on the same day as the consecration, the remainder 
of the elements to be consumed directly afterwards. A draft 
rubric of such a kind has been put out by a member of the 
Church Assembly, Dr. Orr Ewing. 

If the Bishops were to modify their proposals in such 
ways as these, they would be in a relatively strong position 
with regard to all their critics. They could, in effect, say to 
the ‘ Anglo-Catholics”: ‘‘ We are desirous to meet your 
special preferences and wishes so far as we consistently can, 
but this is the utmost that we can accord to you in conformity 
with the sanctions of Holy Scripture.” It might be a dis- 
appointing answer, but it would probably be less irritating 
and less provocative of individualistic action than that given 
in the Deposited Book. 

But the Bishops might do more than this—much more. 
They might make a very urgent appeal to those who have 
been drawn into the new “ Anglo-Catholicism ”—and not to 
them only, but to all Churchmen of all schools of thought— 
to give renewed attention to the New Testament records of 
the teaching and practice of Jesus Christ, the Supreme 
Authority in matters of faith and worship, and to take their 
stand firmly and lovingly together on that One Foundation. 
Such an appeal, made with all the compelling power of the 
full Episcopate, would meet with a sure response from all 
quarters, and it might lead up to a great revival of religion 
throughout the country. 


W. L. Pater Cox 
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“We live in a wonderful age.” This short phrase is 
becoming hackneyed, and there are few who do not subscribe 
to it. There is, it is true, a remnant who recognize that 
material can never contribute more than a small mite to 
human happiness, health and thought, and that the unseen 
still provides, as it must always provide, the reality of 
life. In the ranks of this remnant are men and women who 
welcome the physical gifts that discoverers have placed 
at our disposal, but who resent the servitude into which 
many of these discoveries are leading a world, mesmerized 
by mere matter. It is generally assumed that men and 
women of this minority are reactionary conservatives (in 
the non-political sense) with a crazy belief in the delights 
of the Stone Age, the advantages of the ark over modern 
means of transport, and the charm of the intellectual stagna- 
tion of the Dark Ages over the present restlessness of thought. 
The truth, of course, is otherwise. These men and women 
certainly appreciate that the powers of the mind of man have 


~ not advanced since the days of Homer, except for the illu- 


mination that Christianity has shed on man’s philosophy. 
Their attitude is one of active opposition to the rule of the 
machine, and a determination that things shall be the slaves 
of men and never their masters. It is such an attitude which 
puts into the hands of these largely derided folk the best 
and most reliable instruments. Since to them material of 
all sorts is a means to an end, and never an end in itself, 
their motor-cars are distinguished for reliability rather than 
“gadgets,” their wireless sets for purity of tone rather 
than for the reception of freak results.. They send cables, 
not Marconigrams, where choice exists. Their method of 
travelling is decided by reliability, safety, and comfort 
rather than by consideration of problematical speed with 
the sacrifice of other more valuable characteristics. It 
may be said that few of those who live by the classical 
tradition have made substantial contribution to the physical 
advance of civilization. Whatever truth such a statement 
may contain—and it is far from the whole truth—it can be 
said with equal truth that only one man or woman out of 
the millions of present-day “‘ materialists”’ have added 
anything of value to the physical knowledge of the world. 
The bulk of the “‘ Modern” school share with the bulk of 
the classical school the position of onlookers, though lately 
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thousands of those who are only fitted to be onlookers have 
become participants in material matters, with a result that 
quackery bestrides the world like a Colossus. 

Leaving out of the discussion, however, those thousands 
of quack engineers, quack scientists, quack agriculturists, 
quack seamen, quack “ researchers ” with which the country 
is at present littered, and which are all drawn from the 
ranks of the “ Modern” school of education, the great 
line of demarcation between the classical and ‘‘ Modern” 
tradition is the shrine at which they worship. It might 
appear that the mass of human beings who take no active 
part in material progress can have no influence on the 
nature of this progress, but this is not so. Since the two 
schools of thought worship at different and opposed shrines, 
they produce a different public demand. The former uses 
thankfully the material gifts that discoverers give to the 
world when these gifts are truly advantageous; the latter 
hail all new things with a superstitious reverence, and demand 
their introduction into everyday life, with little regard to 
their inherent value and with complete disregard of their 
economic aspect. Lacking all classical taste, they lack the 
perspective which classical training provides, and thus we 
see a generation which refuses to subject all new material 
to the test of economics, preferring to kneel and mumble 
at the altar of mere ingenuity than to stand erect before 
the altar of truth. Since 1914 these philosophical priests 
of Baal have had their innings with a vengeance. The 
position of the world, politically, militarily, economically, 
is the direct result of their incantations and beliefs. As on 
Mount Carmel, they begin to cry aloud and mentally to 
cut themselves with stones. More millions for research, 
more millions for subsidies, more officials, is the cry and 
the remedy for a state of affairs which these very innova- 
tions have imposed upon us. Is not the time propitious 
for “‘listening-in ’’ among all the babel and clatter in the 
air for the still small voice of Reason, which, however 
smothered with other sounds, is in its nature clear and 
unmistakable. 

It is proposed to examine very briefly how the present 
and growing discomfort and discontent, in spite of all the 
wonderful material developments of the past hundred years, 
can be converted into enjoyment and contentment in so far 
as material and physical resources can contribute to the 
prosperity and happiness of the world. 

Excess is the hall-mark of slavery, and it is Excess which 
is troubling the world to-day. 
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Now what are the physical appliances which give the 
stamp to modern civilization and separate it entirely in the 
physical sphere from former life on this planet ? 

They can broadly be summarized as follows: Trains, 
steamships, stationary steam-plants, telegraphy, telephones, 
electric power, artificial light, anesthetics, motor-cars, air- 
craft, wireless telegraphy, and telephony. 

All these things are in themselves good, and are capable of 
adding, as most of them have added, to the comfort, health, 
prosperity, and happiness of those who have lived in the past 
hundred years. Though all, in moderation, are good, they 
are one and all capable of becoming an unmitigated curse if 
allowed or encouraged to develop to excess. 

This is a proposition which no one will deny in theory, 
though curiously enough, in the case of the most recent 
discoveries, in practice we tear our theory to pieces. 

Since “‘ Quot homines tot sententiz ”’ is as true a saying 
to-day as when it was written, it is perfectly clear that 
public policy with regard to the development of physical 
appliances must have some criterion other than opinion 
if a true perspective is to be maintained. Men and women 
(as a public) cannot decide for themselves how valuable 
or desirable a particular new thing or new means of doing 
a thing will prove, but they have at their bidding at all 
times a simple little rule which will settle such matters for 
them, the law of supply and demand. This law, which our 
fathers applied ruthlessly, we have muzzled, and so it comes 
about that all the earlier discoveries—by far the greatest 
ones—provide us with magnificent service and enrich the 
taxpayers of all classes. 

But what of the more recent discoveries, notably air- 
craft and wireless ? It is significant that all self-supporting 
features of modern civilization are outside the region of 
controversy in so far as their value and contribution to the 
general well-being of the community are concerned. Few, 
indeed, will be found to denounce trains, steamers, tele- 
graphs, electric light, and so forth. Very many, however, 
detest motor-cars, aircraft, and wireless, partly because these 
things run to excess, due to the policy which governs their 
development and use, and partly because millions have 
forcibly to support what they themselves cannot use or 
enjoy. With ministries constituted to boost white ele- 
phants, there seems no reason why a ministry of real live 
elephants should not be frankly introduced to foist elephant 
transport upon an apathetic public. 

Let us assume that the law of supply and demand is 
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once again crowned the king of arbitrament, of what is 
in the long run, for the nation’s good. The immediate 
result would be startling in the extreme. Since all subsidy, 
under whatever cloak, would at once cease (and subsidy is 
only a decorous term for the compulsory mulcting of tax- 
payers for the support of policies and material which have 
not the elements of self-support in themselves), the true 
would at once be separated from the false. 

Motor vehicles would cease to run on exorbitantly sub- 
sidized roads, and only such vehicles as were prepared to 
pay their way over the highways of the country would be 
found upon them, to the intense relief of the majority. 
The heavy traffic would return once again to the permanent 
ways expressly built for such traffic at the cost of many 
hundreds of millions of pounds. 

The position of wireless telegraphy in this country is 
truly astonishing. The millions of public funds that have 
been lavished on this spoilt child under the fathering interest 
of the G.P.O. have definitely been wasted. Who in their 
senses sends Marconigrams to places served by the old 
electric cable companies ? Who really demands broadcast 
telegraph conversation of great uncertainty, at inconvenient 
hours, and at fantastic charges, on a scale to justify the 
enormous outlay which their transmission necessitates ? 
It is doubtful if there is a member of the public who could 
say for the life of him where the Marconi Company begins 
and the G.P.O. and the Board of Trade ends. Examples 
could be multiplied of the evils, moral and material, which 
are bred in the ante-chambers, across the entrance to which 
hangs the curtain of subsidies, State participation, and 
State control. 

How many State research workers have an open market 
value if their work was judged by results instead of by 
annual progress reports? Probably less than 1 per cent. 
How many Ministry of Agriculture officials or research 
workers could wring a living from the land? Probably 
none. How many men and women enjoy good health 
from the painstaking efforts of Ministry of Health Research 
Panels? Most certainly none. Who seriously believes 
that unemployment has been lessened by the existence 
of those seedy-looking Labour Exchange shop windows ? 
No useful purpose can be served in poking fun at State 
activities, which we all know to be as futile as they are 
ruinous in cost. The machine is at present in command, 
and man is its slave. Let us turn instead to what the 
world might be in its material aspect if we once again called 
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our souls our own, and relegated material to the position of 
an obedient slave. 

The material Utopia which the writer sees in his mind’s 
eye is concerned mainly with transport and communication. 
Taking transport first, what means has Nature and dis- 
covery placed at our disposal ? The list, which is not long, 
may well be given, and is as follows : 


Perambulators and push-chairs. 
Horses and horse-drawn vehicles (camels 
for the desert). 
Bicycles. 
Trains. 
Motor-cars. 


On LAND .. 


Sailing-ships. 
On SEA _.. 4 Steamships. 

Motor-ships. 
Airships. 


With the exception of airships, which are only quoted as 
a joke, each one of these systems has its merits, and all have 
their devotees. All should be free to thrive and multiply, 
and none, by excessive representation and privilege, should 
be allowed to interfere with the others. In a free country 
where variety is of the essence of enjoyment, and free and 
fair competition the guarantee of efficiency and progress, 
all would have a future. 

Of the means of transport quoted, with the exception 
of the most modern of all—airships—none, to use the tire- 
some tag, have had their day. There is still a place for 
the noble sailing-ship, if the shipping world had the imagina- 
tion to see it, not only for the transport in enormous bulk, 
free of all fuel charges, of non-perishable goods between 
certain ports of the world, where an average speed of ten 
knots could be maintained, but also for pleasure cruises 
for human beings in search of rest and change and in no 
hurry. Heavy motor traffic on the roads and on the sea 
is ruinous to this country, whose one great source of natural 
wealth is coal. The upkeep of the roads, due almost entirely 
to heavy motor-lorries on solid tyres, amounts to nearly 
£60,000,000 annually. 

Aeroplanes are now exploited at public charges, and 
their place in a Liberal policy of transport cannot therefore 
be determined, though it must almost certainly be a small 
one under free competition. Let us assume for one golden 
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moment that a party has risen, with a true eye to England’s 
welfare, and has been authorized to abolish subsidies to 
aircraft and to the roads, to abolish State research, and 
to impose a thumping revenue tax on every drop of imported 
oil from whatever source. 

The roads would once again become a source of joy 
to all, and the old coaching days would return with re- 
doubled splendour, with engines instead of horses. The 
surface of the main trunk roads would be retained in perfect 
order at trifling charges, charges which would be met fairly 
by the tax on oil. All vehicles would run on pneumatic 
tyres by Act of Parliament, and for the sake of horses, 
pedestrians, children, farmers, and even motorists to 
whom motoring is not merely a race along a track, the 
by-roads would slip back into their native form, tar and 
macadam being reserved for the recognized trunk roads. 
The great railways would regain the bulk of their goods 
traffic, while sacrificing perhaps a greater share of the 
passenger traffic, since the roads would become progressively 
attractive and smooth. With returning prosperity to the 
railways their service would improve. 

Under such a régime, the horse, still for many purposes 
the most economic form of transport, would again come 
into its own, as thousands of miles of road surface would 
become fit for its use. 

On the sea the motor-propelled vessel would gradually 
vanish, King Coal re-inheriting the kingdom of his oily 
brother. Great steam liners and cargo-carriers would 
share the sea with a limited number of sailing passenger- 
ships and sailing cargo-vessels, in which the seamen of 
the future would, as heretofore, serve their apprenticeship 
to the sea. Sail is still the great school for seamen, as 
Sir Walter Runciman well knows. It is possible that for 
those who like some risk in travel aeroplane companies 
would be found to cater. The activities of such companies 
would always be limited, but if there was sufficient demand 
the supply would at once be forthcoming. The writer 
ventures to think that such a world of various travel would 
restore to us our Merry England. 

Turning for a moment to communications, what would 
be the result of a ruthless suppression of subsidies and a 
severance of the working partnership between wireless 
companies and the Government? Bluntly, it would be 
this: the companies would be bankrupt in a night. They 
would, however, be reorganized on a supply and demand 
basis, and in future would become a boon, on a very limited 
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scale, instead of being, as at present, an octopus with the 
taxpayer in its clutches. Broadcasting in moderation, 
and communication between passenger-ships and the shore, 
and possibly between cargo-vessels and the shore, though 
this is doubtful, would continue. Almost all other wireless 
activities would cease. The present-day talk about the 
great strategical importance of the all-red wireless route 
is moonshine, as also is the need of wireless for aerial naviga- 
tion. Aerial navigation will soon expose itself, except 
in a trifling form, as a mere bubble, and in any case wireless 
as an aid to aerial navigation is largely illusory. The future 
private flying companies would doubtless pay for a wireless 
service if they found it necessary. In the Services a wireless 
set in each ship is necessary, and in units of the army, though 
even here its use has swollen out of all reason. 

We thus see that the present generation is in a position 
to remain in touch with civilization at sea as well as ashore, 
while the extent of each service can only be decided in a 
healthy manner by the abolition of State support and the 
operation of the old-fashioned law of supply and demand. 
How many of our cargo-vessels would carry wireless if they 
were not forced todo so? Certainly the daily meteorological 
reports are not required by Masters, for apart from the 
superiority of the ship’s barometer and the Master’s experi- 
ence of weather, no Air Ministry forecast is going to cause 
a Master to deviate from his course or postpone or advance 
the date of sailing. 

With the removal of the dead hand of the State and 
all the jobbery and boosting of unsound undertakings 
which subsidy and State assistance inevitably entails, we 
now have sufficient means and appliances to usher in a 
golden age of material, marked by variety rather than 
mere excess, an age in which, with a return to the trust 
of our forefathers in natural, economic and spiritual law, 
the nation’s spirit can attune itself again to the peaceful 
enjoyment of the blessings which discovery offers us, with 
a cessation of the feverish and hysterical pursuit of what 
is merely ingenious and new. 


PosEIDON 
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FREE VERSE: A PARALLEL AND 
A WARNING 


THE subject which I propose to discuss is a difficult one, and 
I approach it with a certain distrust of my own critical 
faculty. 

Briefly it is this: are the ancient ways in poetry to be 
preferred to the modern ways? ‘That there have been large 
innovations in the last twenty years, and particularly in the 
last ten, is obvious: is this revolt from the old models and 
the accepted ways an improvement or the reverse? Is ita 
sign of health or of disease ? Now, to discuss contemporary 
literature is obviously dangerous, and it is a risk which 
should not be taken without some justification. Fortunately 
for my present purpose, this revolt from the old to something 
new has an indubitable precedent in ancient literature. 
Under very similar conditions, something of the same kind 
happened in ancient Greece, at the close of their world war. 
The old lyric poetry, which kept the rules and guarded the 
regular correspondence of strophe with antistrophe ended 
with Bacchylides, who probably survived the beginning of 
the Peloponnesian War and may have died in 428 B.c. By 
the end of the century “‘a new race of poets arose, men 
who had no sense of what is ‘just and lawful in the work 
of the Muse.’” (I quote from Jebb, who is partly summa- 
rizing and partly quoting Plato’s Laws.) ‘“ ‘ Raging like 
Bacchanals,’ these new poets brought in a reign of ‘ uncul- 
tured lawlessness’. . . . The new dithyrambist felt impelled 
to bid for popular applause by sensational novelties. A 
tasteless licence broke down the discriminating canons of 
the older school. Nothing in Plato’s sketch of the process 
is more instructive than his reminder that such licence 
meant more than a new bent of poetical or musical fashion. 
It was connected with political and social changes, with the 
growth of licence in every department of civic life, and with new 
manners which were impatient of decorous restraint.” (The 
italics are mine.) Jebb wrote this before May 1905, when 
his Bacchylides was published, and therefore before the 
Victorian Tradition had been challenged by the Georgian 
poets. It follows that Jebb had only Hellas in his mind 
when he was writing, and it can never have occurred to him, 
unless he had the spirit of prophecy, that his words could 
be applied, rightly or wrongly, to English authors. Never- 
theless, it is an undeniable fact that ‘‘ the new bent of poetical 
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fashion ” which has lately asserted itself is connected in our 
time, as in Plato’s, “with the growth of licence in every 
department of civic life and with new manners impatient 
of ... restraint.’ There is, therefore, an unintentional, but 
none the less a real, significance in Jebb’s pronouncement 
that by abandoning the ancient standard “the Athenian 
public has acquiesced in fashions which condemn lyric poetry 
to a swift and irremediable decay.” This, I repeat, was 
written by Jebb without any notion that his words could be 
applicable to modern authors, who were, in 1905, at pre- 
paratory or possibly at public schools. Of Timotheus, 
(foruit 400 B.c.), who established the “‘ new way ”’ in public 
favour and boasted of its superiority to the old, a few inter- 
esting and tell-tale fragments survive. Here are five lines 
in which he proclaims his new gospel: 


I do not sing old songs to-day: 
The new is also the better way, 
And Zeus is young who now holds sway. 
Long since old Cronos lost his throne— 
Let the old Muse begone. 


This, as verse, is at any rate tolerable, though in the original 
“the old distinctions of style and rhythm” have vanished, 
and there is, of course, no rhyme. The old Muse is treated 
with scant courtesy, but the lines themselves are simple and 
clear. This, however, is not a fair sample of Timotheus. 
Far more characteristic is a speech “in which a dying 
Persian upbraids the sea.” Here it is: 


*“Ere now, though thou wert overbold, 

And violent of old, 

Strongly the hempen fetters round 
Thy neck were bound, 

And now my king,—aye, mine,— 

With many a mountain-nurtured pine 

Shall trouble thee and ring thy watery ways 
With his far-ranging rays, 

Thou frenzied thing and loathéd from of old 
Who treacherously dost enfold, 

While the breeze sweeps thy surges, me.” 
He spoke in strangling’s agony 

And from his mouth was belching forth 

The angry froth 
And vomiting the brine of that deep sea. 


This English, it will not be denied, is intolerably absurd, 
but it fails to do justice to the incredible absurdity of the 
original. Besides, the version rhymes, whereas Timotheus 
wrote in “free verse.” But why, it may be said, drag 
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Timotheus out of the night to which after a brief period of 
popular favour he has been by universal consent deservedly 
relegated ? My reason is that he may still serve as a warning, 
and I venture to think that his fate might deter others from 
following in his steps. For it cannot be denied that in the 
last fifteen years there has been a revolt against the old way, 
and that some of our younger poets and poetesses are un- 
consciously echoing the words of Timotheus : 


I do not sing old songs to-day: 
The new is also the better way. 


But isit ? The Victorians, of course, would not have thought 
so. But, not less certainly, their successors, or rather many 
of them, have made it clear that the canons of the older 
school have been weighed, found wanting, and rejected. 
Nevertheless, most of the young poets, who died in the war, 
such as Rupert Brooke, Julian Grenfell, E. Wyndham 
Tennant, and Charles H. Sorley (to name only four), were 
loyal to the old tradition. It may, of course, be asserted 
that they too, if they had lived, would have surrendered 
to the modern tendency and have adopted “free verse.” 
Such assertions can neither be proved nor disproved, and 
may therefore be disregarded. Anyhow, there can be no 
question that there is among our younger poets a tendency 
to revolt against the restraint and the rules in which their 
predecessors of many centuries had acquiesced. This may 
or may not be regrettable ; but everyone who turns from 
Bacchylides, the last great lyric poet of Hellas, to Timotheus, 
one of the most popular representatives of the new style of 
free verse, can hardly help admitting that a licence and 
lawlessness which proved fatal to the Greek lyric cannot be 
free from danger if introduced into English poetry. I do 
not pretend to be a careful student of modern free verse, 
but I have read a good deal of it, not without admiration 
for the cleverness and daring of many exponents of their art. 
But cleverness and daring are not all: they are not even the 
main ingredients of true poetry. A few quotations from 
modern writers will, I hope, support my view, and at any 
rate enable my readers to judge for themselves. Elan 
Vital, by Sherard Vines, begins like this : 


I lay in the tepid mud 

Grey-drab, bubbling here and there with steam, 
A cell 

Rebellious, derisive of my creator’s 

Incoherent gropings. 

I would be the sport no longer 

Of his bovine essays in creation. 
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Certainly this is startling and arresting, but is it poetry ? 
If not, it seems a pity to write it, for I believe that Mr. 
Sherard Vines could write true poetry if he chose. I pass 
to Miss Amy Lowell, and her poem And pity ’tis, ’tis true. 


‘* Will they do anythin’ to her, do you think, Mirandy ?” 
**Do you mean prison ?” 

**No, I guess not, 

That doctor from Boston said she wa’n’t no ways responsible.” 
‘*She’s over to th’ ’sylum, ain’t she ?” 

“‘Yes, but th’ doctor said she’d be right as a trivet 

In a month or two.” 

“IT never seed th’ child, but once, 

But now I mind, it ’peared awful big fer five weeks, ter me.” 


This is arresting and interesting, as is the whole story, but 
can it be called poetry ? Certainly there are many poetical 
thoughts: I select three, almost at random, from the 
sequel : 


I remember his courtin’, 
He’d ha’ pulled th’ stars out o’ th’ sky 
To lay @ path so’s Claribel could step easy. 


And: 
She’s a born mother, is Claribel. 


And: 


It’s wicked to think o’ what she must ha’ suffered 
To do such a thing. 


On the whole, I cannot classify this as poetry, but it shows 
insight and feeling, and I am indeed grateful to one who 
interprets human nature so truly and so tenderly. 

I come next, for no particular reason, to Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
Here is a sample from Gerontion, a poem of some eighty 
lines : 

In the juvescence of the year 
Came Christ the tiger 
In depraved May, dogwood and chestnut, flowing Judas, 
To be eaten, to be divided, to be drunk 
Among whispers; by Mr. Silvero 
With caressing hands, at Limoges 
Who walked all night in the next room: 


This sample of his poem, I confess, baffles me, and I offer 
no comment upon it. But samples, it will rightly be said, 
are unfair; therefore an entire poem of eight lines by the 
same author follows: He calls it Morning at the Window. 
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They are rattling breakfast plates in basement kitchens, 
And along the trampled edges of the street 

I am aware of the damp souls of housemaids 

Sprouting despondently at area gates. 

The brown waves of fog toss up to me 

Twisted faces from the bottom of the street, 

And tear from a passer-by with mudding skirts 

An aimless smile that hovers in the air 

And vanishes along the level of the roofs. 


I admit that this is an unusual vision, and that I am utterly 
incapable myself of writing anything to approach this in its 
distracting cleverness. But is it justifiable? Has poetry 
in legitimate and orderly progress come to this? Rather, 
this is an entirely new thing—at least, in English. That, 
of course, does not necessarily condemn it, but I belong to 
the elder generation, and can still recall with joy and grati- 
tude how a friend and I read Tennyson’s last volume of 
poems together a few days after the poet’s death. With 
such “ bitter greybeards ” as myself Miss Iris Tree deals in 
a poem called Elders which begins: 


You preach to me of laws, you tie my limbs 

With rights and wrongs and arguments of good, 
You choke my songs and fill my mouth with hymns, 
You stop my heart and turn it into wood: 


and ends thus: 


So dim and false and grey, take my compassion, 
I from my pageant golden as the day 

Pity your littleness from all my passion, 

Leave you my sins to weep and whine away. 


Yet I am not convinced that I deserve ‘‘ compassion”: how 
could I be, since it is the ‘ pageant” of Tennyson and 
Browning which seemed to me in my youth, and still seems 
to me, “ golden as the day”? | 

I pass on to the Sitwells, who are, beyond all dispute, a 
richly gifted trio. I read some of Miss Edith Sitwell’s poems 
not long ago, and find on referring to my notes that I wrote, 
‘Edith Sitwell and Victor Perowne are good,” though I 
cannot remember why I coupled them together, since Victor 
Perowne is far more faithful to the old traditions than Miss 
Edith Sitwell. But as I see from Who’s Who that Miss 
Sitwell in early youth took an intense dislike to “. . . every 
kind of sport except reviewer-baiting,” I think it will be 
safest for me to withhold any expression of my admiration, 
and any criticisms which I might otherwise have made. 
Her brothers Osbert and Sacheverell Sitwell will, I hope, 
forgive me if I seize the opportunity which I unfortunately 
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missed at Eton of expressing some criticism of their work. 
What I feel when I read their poems is a sense of surpassing 
ability, but not the magic of authentic poetry. I will allow 
myself only one or two quotations from each of the brothers 
in the attempt to justify what I have said. The following 
lines are to be found in Valse E'studiantina (I confess the title 
irritates me) by Sacheverell Sitwell : 


A wall of cactus guards the virgin sound— 
Dripping through the sword-edged leaves 
The wayward milking 

Of your mental stalactites 

On the strung bells of music, 

Arrests the moment, 

Petrifies the air— 


This may be, indeed I believe it is, exceedingly subtle, but 
it does not seem to me to deserve the name of poetry. My 
ear is not so dull that I cannot feel the rhythm, but I am 
shocked (I cannot use a milder word) at the intentional 
confusion of metaphors, and the unconcealed desire to force 
the reader to admire the author’s ingenuity. 

Of Mr. Osbert Sitwell I give two specimens, arbitrarily 
selected from longer poems, and therefore obviously unfair 
to the author. The first is taken from At the House of Mrs. 
Kinfoot, a poem which is excellent satire, but not, I think, 
poetry. Here it is: 


Listen then to the gospel of Mrs. Kinfoot : 

‘*The world was made for the British bourgeoisie, 
They are its Swiss Family Robinson : 

The world is not what it was. 

We cannot understand all this unrest.” 


To write like this requires insight and abundant cleverness : 
but the Muses have little part in it. 

One other specimen from Out of the Flame must suffice to 
prove, or to fail to prove, my point. 


But, at this early moment of the day, 

The balconies are empty ; 

Only the sun, still drowsy-fingered, 

Plucks, pizzicato, at the rails, 

Draws out of them faint music 

Of rain-washed air, 

Or when each bell tolls out its idiot tongue, 
When Time lets drop his cruel scythe, 

They sing in sympathy. 

The sun, then, plucks these irons, 

As far below, 

That child 

Draws his stick along the railings. 

The sound of it brings my eye down to him... . 
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Two of these lines, ‘‘ Draws out of them faint music Of rain- 
washed air,” are indeed lovely, and could not have been 
written by anyone who was not richly endowed with the 
gifts of poetry. The rest is elaborately, almost provokingly, 
clever: the precious “ pizzicato”’ is probably intended to 
infuriate the Philistine, and succeeds, as far as one Philistine 
is concerned, in doing so. I acknowledge the presence of 
rhythm throughout till the last line—which is intentionally, 
I suppose, unrhythmical and unpoetical, to arrest and sur- 
prise the reader, but this form of surprise is to me intensely 
disagreeable. 

I return to Mr. T. 8. Eliot for one more last specimen of 
modern free verse. His poem The Waste Land begins 
thus : 


April is the cruellest month, breeding 

Lilacs out of the deadland, mixing 

Memory and desire, stirring 

Dull roots with spring rain. 

Winter kept us warm, covering 

Earth in forgetful snow, feeding 

A little life with dried tubers. 

Summer surprised us, coming over the Starnbergersee, 
With a shower of rain: we stopped in the colonnade, 
And went on in sunlight, into the Hofgarten, 

And drank coffee, and talked for an hour. 


I do not think it would occur to any reader that this was 
intended for poetry, were it not for the dividing of the lines. 
Write it continuously, and then see if it is other than prose. 
Thus: April is the cruellest month, breeding lilacs out of 
the deadland, mixing memory and desire, stirring dull roots 
with spring rain. Winter kept us warm, covering earth in 
forgetful snow, feeding a little life with dried tubers. 
Summer surprised us, coming over the Starnbergersee, with 
a shower of rain: we stopped in the colonnade, and went 
on in sunlight, into the Hofgarten, and drank coffee, and 
talked for an hour. 

These specimens of free verse must suffice, and I hope 
have sufficed, to prove that there is a real danger at this 
moment threatening English poetry, and that it is the same 
danger which threatened the Greek lyric in the fifth century 
B.c. The circumstances of either age are very similar, and 
may (Di meliora puis erroremque hostibus istum) lead to 
similar results. Consider. Athens had passed through 
twenty-seven years of war, and had lost the flower of her 
citizens, at Syracuse and elsewhere. Even our own losses 
in the World War were not comparable with hers: Athens 
must have lost more than half her citizens. And almost 
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always it is the best who fall, “‘ for battle,” says the Greek 
epigram, “spares the coward, not the brave.” Many of her 
young poets must have fallen: “the spring has perished 
from the year” has been often quoted in our own days, but 
it has never been quite so applicable as it was to Athens 
before the end of the Peloponnesian War. And that perhaps 
is the reason why Sophocles and Euripides left no successors. 
After twenty-seven years of war great changes, political and 
social, were inevitable, and were inevitably associated with 
(the words will bear quoting again) “‘ the growth of licence 
in every department of civic life, and with new manners 
which were impatient of decorous restraint.” Nothing in 
our Own war was more inspiring than the way in which our 
young poets gave themselves to their country’s cause. 
Many fell, but not a few, thank goodness, survive. And 
these few are inevitably exposed to the same tendencies 
which, as we know from history, proved fatal to the lyric 
poetry of Athens. In England now, as in Athens then, 
there has been a growth of licence in every department of 
civic life. We too have had our experience of ‘“‘ new man- 
ners impatient of decorous restraint.” Not, of course, that 
all the changes of recent years are bad. Women have won 
their freedom, of which the admirably sensible change in 
women’s dress is an outward and visible sign, and England 
has set a great example to the world by paying her debts. 
But our poetry ? Inevitably our young poets, those who 
survived the war in which one and all fought gallantly, have 
suffered, perhaps hardly less than they gained, from that 
terrible experience. And naturally enough, some of them, 
in their revolt from the old ways which led to that world- 
wide calamity, have conceived a passionate desire to make 
all things new. And in the case of poetry such desire leads 
to disaster. For the best of modern poets must cling to the 
legacy of the past: so it was that Keats and Shelley, Landor 
and Matthew Arnold, Tennyson and Browning, followed 
and loved and reverenced the Greeks. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to write either Epic or Lyric poetry except under 
the guidance of those who invented both. It is true that 
Shakespeare, incomparably the greatest of all dramatic 
poets, owed comparatively little to Greek drama, but even 
he owed something. I believe therefore that our younger 
poets, men and women who are rich in possibilities, would 
be well advised in returning to the ancient ways. Rhyme, 
indeed, is not essential to lyrics: Henley proved that once. 
for all in what I venture to consider as the loveliest of his 
lyrics, ‘‘ A Late Lark twitters from the Quiet Skies.” But 
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Henley never discarded rhythm, and that lyric sings itself, 
from the very first words to the wonderful close : 


The sundown splendid and serene 
Death. 


Hardly less lovely is the lyric addressed to R.L.S., which 
begins : 

A child 

Curious and innocent, 

Slips from his Nurse, and rejoicing 

Loses himself in the Fair. 


If that is free verse, we can never have too much of it. Just 
one sentence more in conclusion. Post-war free verse has 
been an interesting experiment, possibly an experiment 
which was worth making, but I do not think that it can 
lead to a sundown splendid and serene, though it may not 
improbably lead, as the same experiment led in Athens, to 
the death of lyric poetry. 


HvueH MACNAGHTEN 
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THE bird I mean by the crane is not that known by the same 
title in England, where the heron, that lone grey fisherman, 
is often dubbed a “ crane,” but the real crane, sometimes 
called the common crane (though it is not common), and 
known to science as Grus grus. Though only seen here as 
a rare migrant on passage to and from its breeding-places 
in Northern Europe, it is found in many less hospitable 
spots, notably the marshes among the mountains of 
Scandinavia. 

The first time I saw or heard a crane was upon the 
Norwegian Dovre Fjeld, on a hot July day. Even now I 
can see the sandy road winding ahead, the birch scrub on 
either side, above the grey-brown fijelds, with beyond 
ridge after ridge, point after point of blue hills, while below 
stretched a desolate waste of marsh, a wide, wild bog, brown 
and sear, silvered here and there with nodding cotton-grass, 
and gleaming now and again with blue water—water that 
twinkled like a heliograph as it reflected sunlight and 
shadow, passing white clouds and the dazzling blue of the 
intense Norwegian sky. 

From this valley of desolation came a voice. “‘ Wonk! 
honk ! honk! wonk!” it cried, repeating the call again and 
again. Weird and eerie it rang across the marsh, seeming 
to carry far up the surrounding hills. “ Wonk! honk! 
honk!” it was repeated yet again and again. It seemed 
as if the very spirit of the bog was crying to the skies, the 
spirit that broods over these vast mountain wastes, the 
embodiment of the spirit of the Dovre Fjeld. 

But to me it meant something more, or less, namely, a 
real live bird, and a crane at that! As I have said, the 
crane only comes to Great Britain as a bird of passage, for 
it has long been exterminated as a breeding species, and 
to hear this voice of the bogs thrilling through the evening 
air was an experience to remember. 

At this point I must digress for a moment to remind the 
reader a crane is not a stork. They are quite different 
birds. Whereas the latter likes to nest on high places, and 
buildings in particular, the former nests upon the ground 
and as far from human beings and habitations as it can get, 
being one of the shyest and wildest creatures that walk or 
fly. The crane, though so different in build, being a tall 
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bird on long legs, is related to our common coot, which is 
likewise a wary, cunning bird. To continue, however, with 
the account of my first meeting with the crane. All evening 
those cries haunted me, penetrating even into the house 
and making a mournful lullaby as I sought my bed. Even 
in my sleep they seemed still to be ringing across the marsh, 
and I woke in the morning determined to dare the bog and 
its mosquitoes for a view of the owner of the elusive voice. 

Breakfast was soon disposed of, and I hurried down to 
the bog, which lay, a wide area of some two hundred acres 
or more, shimmering in the blazing July sun. From its 
brown depths came again the weird cries, luring me on over 
the tussocky ground, with its squelchy, peaty hollows, from 
which rose clouds of mosquitoes, that ‘‘ pinged” around 
one in a humming throng, likewise a couple of redshanks, 
that flew about whistling plaintively, their red-stockinged 
legs exposed to the view. But I had neither eyes nor ears 
for redshanks, not even for mosquitoes, though the latter 
pressed home their attentions with a wicked perseverence 
that would have distracted attention from most things, 
for the cranes were calling not far ahead. Louder and 
louder came their voices, but it was now impossible to make 
a bee-line towards them, for the black, peaty water welled 
up beneath one’s feet, and, spring as one would from tussock 
to tussock, the ground quaked ominously at every step. 

To and fro I tacked in the endeavour to find better 
going, but the further I progressed the worse the bog became. 
It shook beneath my feet, and horrid chills ran up and 
down my spine. I don’t think there is much the matter 
with my nerves under ordinary circumstances, but I do not 
consider bogs “‘ ordinary,” and candidly confess they inspire 
me with the “ blue funk.” I hate marshes with all my heart 
and soul, and am horribly frightened of the kind that shake 
beneath you. I had a nasty dry sensation in the mouth, 
and was getting the full benefit of every thrilling step over 
the quaking morass of water, peat, and cotton-grass, when 
“Wonk! honk!” and there, sailing around on the further 
side of the bog, I see a great bird—the crane ! 

It swings about on its magnificent six-foot expanse of 
wing, and [ catch a glimpse of another large, dark shape 
in the distance. Well, I have seen a crane, and time presses, 
so reluctantly I turn and retrace my steps, accompanied by 
the busy horde of mosquitoes. 

A few hours later I am leaving the place (during those 
few hours the birds have been calling incessantly) and 
cast one last look at the valley of the cranes, to see a strange 
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and beautiful transformation. The grey-brown desolate bog 
has become a glowing yellow: it is as golden as a butter- 
cup! The magic light is but the rays of the setting sun, 
which, sinking behind the snowy summits of the fields, is 
spending its last efforts in gilding the sombre marsh. All 
else is dark and drear; the bog alone glows, as if lit by inner 
fires, and my last glimpse of the home of the cranes shows 
it still bathed in the golden light. 

During the long journey southward over the Dovre 
Fjeld I form a resolve to come back, sometime or other, 
and hunt cranes. Fancy watching that magnificent bird 
from the close intimacy of a photographing tent! Fancy the 
joy of securing pictures of that strangely graceful creature, 
and learning the intimate details of its family life! 

Little did I dream what the hunting of the crane would 
really be like, little did I reck of its difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, and still less did I realize that I was tackling one of 
the “cutest” birds, and at the same time the shyest bird, 
that walk or fly. 

But let us get on with the sad story, in which no shocking 
detail shall be suppressed, not even the fact that a person, 
professing strong conscientious disapproval of egg-collecting, 
returned to England laden with a clutch of crane’s eggs! 
Now for the facts. Early in June of this past summer I was 
back in the valley of the cranes, where the bog lay more 
black, more forbidding, and more desolate than ever, the 
darker and more drear for the crystal-white of the snow- 
covered fjelds around. Once again I heard the “ Honk! 
honk!” of cranes, and knew my pilgrimage was not in 
vain, and that the birds were back in their old haunts. 
What a peculiar call it is! Once heard and you cannot mis- 
take it for that of any other bird. It is betwixt the honk of 
a goose and the “Come back!” of a guinea-fowl, with a 
peculiar echoing quality that makes its precise location 
difficult. But now I meant to hunt the owners of the elusive 
voice in their own marsh, having provided myself with 
waders for the especial purpose of penetrating the depths 
(or rather the ‘‘ breadth,” for the ‘‘ depths” were the last 
part of the bog I wish to explore!) of the swamp. Thus 
armed against water, peat mud, and the general unpleasant- 
nesses of the bog, I picked my way across it. I say “ picked 
my way” because even with waders up to one’s thighs each 
step had to be considered, as the marsh was traversed by 
water-courses, where streams had cut deeply into the peat. 
With care you could step across them, but a false step would 
have meant a plunge into unknown depths of peaty water. 
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I tried to plumb the depth of one with a long stick, but, 
though there was a soft bottom some seven or eight feet 
below, it was impossible to reach anything solid. The 
stick went in and in, to be withdrawn with a horrid sucking 
noise. I had a decided fit of the “‘ shivers” as I retreated 
from its horrid verge. However, the bog had its attractions ; 
it was full of bird life. Redshanks were one of its features, 
their sweet whistle greeting you as soon as you reached 
the damper parts. The melancholy whistle of the golden 
plover was also to be heard, snipe buzzed and drummed 
overhead, a jack-snipe got up at my very feet—probably a 
bird on passage to the far north—while duck were numerous. 
Mallard and teal were the most plentiful, and there were a 
good many pintails. Hoodie crows were quite a feature 
of the marsh, and there was a pair of merlins that harried 
the numerous pipets, while two hen harriers, nesting on 
the moor at the head of the bog, policed it for lemmings and 
water-voles. Yet with all these attractions, or distractions, 
my attention was riveted on cranes. It was soon apparent 
that there was one pair in residence upon the bog, and that 
their headquarters was at its upper or north-western end, so 
the friend assisting me and I directed our steps towards 
that part. 

It was a lovely morning, mild and spring-like, as we made 
a detour via the head of the valley to reach the farther side 
of the bog. The birds were singing, everything seemed 
alive, though the trees were bare, the country yet dead and 
brown, and deep snow-drifts barred our way again and 
again. A streamlet that had to be crossed was a raging 
torrent, for the thaw was bringing snow-water down from the 
hills, and every runlet had become a stream ; however, we 
made our way through the birch scrub, finding as we did so 
the merlin’s nest. She had taken over an old crow’s nest, 
which, placed in a birch-tree, made. her an excellent nursery. 
She chattered shrill protests as I climbed up to inspect her 
four eggs, three of which were handsome brick-red typical 
specimens, though the fourth was unusually light. But who 
would stay looking at merlins’ eggs with the honking of 
cranes in their ears? We went on, down to the western 
end of the marsh, to see the two cranes striding off across 
the yellow-brown waste. 

After navigating a stream, now swollen to a nasty torrent 
of snow-water, we reached a hillock that afforded a good 
outlook over the bog, where I lay down behind a stone, and 
M. B. behind a bush, to watch the cranes, both of which were 
honking and calling as they marched about the swamp. 
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What fine birds they looked as we lay and watched them, 
so big and tall on their long legs! And they are, in fact, big 
birds, for with their heads up they must stand four feet high. 
Their long dark necks, light, slate-grey, almost blue backs, 
and black-tasselled “ tails” are conspicuous. The posterior 
adornment, which looks like a handsome elongated tail, is 
really nothing of the sort, but consists of wing feathers, 
namely the secondaries, which are long and tapering and 
form, when the bird is strolling about, a great tassel over 
the true tail. 

They came stalking back across the bog, pausing every 
now and again to draw themselves up very tall and straight, 
stare suspiciously in our direction, and honk loudly. Thus 
they approached within a hundred yards, where they paused, 
and would not come any nearer. ‘The one was a bigger bird 
than the other, and handsomer and brighter in hue. The 
smaller bird had a brownish look, and we had no doubt, as 
was subsequently found correct, that it was the female. 
Later on, when we knew the lady better, we dubbed her 
Contrary Caroline—she earned the title ! 

She was now standing on one leg, scratching her head 
while her mate poked about and picked up things. Neither 
of them would come any nearer, yet they seemed anxious and 
bothered, honking continuously, and behaving like birds 
with a nest on their minds. It was obvious, if they could 
not see us, that they knew we were somewhere about. In 
the light of after observations on the crane I would not 
guarantee they did not see us ; in fact, I would not guarantee 
a crane not to see through six feet of solid rock, let alone 
through a mere birch-bush and around a small boulder! At 
any rate they were not going to give away the position of 
their eggs. 

I whispered to M. B. not to move, but to lie very quiet 
and watch, while I got up and waded out into the bog to 
look for the nest. If I did not find it I would walk right 
away, when the bird might come back to her eggs and reveal 
the position of the nest. Few birds, if any, can count, and 
the fact they had seen one person retreat would probably 
deceive the cranes into thinking all was well and we had 
both gone. They would not notice that, whereas two people 
had come, only one had left. The exploring part of the 
programme was not carried far, for though “ the going” 
was quite good to begin with, owing to the bog being as yet 
partly frozen, I soon came to a channel which was not only 
deep but wide—far too wide to step or jump across. More- 
over its further bank looked horridly rotten. Finding no 
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way across it, I signalled to M. B. I would go away, so off I 
went, making myself as conspicuous as possible, the while 
I wondered what luck she would have. 

An hour and a half later she rejoined me, and one glance 
gave assurance of good news. Yes, the crane’s nest was 
there, but a few yards on the other side of the water-course 
I had been unable to cross. After three-quarters of an hour 
the smaller crane had at last strolled home and sat down 
among the dead brown grass and rushes, when M. B. could 
see her tucking her eggs under her. However, the bird did 
not stay many minutes, for some very slight movement of 
M. B.’s (remember the watcher was hidden on a hill, behind 
a bush, some 150 yards away) caught her eye, and she was 
up and off in a minute. 

“We must get to that nest,” said 1; and the next morning 
we sallied forth again to dare the terrors of the bog. Now 
I don’t wish to exaggerate the dangers of that marsh—in 
fact, I do not really consider it at all a bad bog, and in proof 
thereof must mention that I subsequently explored every 
part of it, and that cattle grazed over the greater part—but 
I have never been so really, truly, and completely frightened 
as I was on it. M. B. kept imploring me to be careful. 
“Do you think I am likely to be anything else ?” I inquired 
viciously, funk having the usual effect on my temper, and 
making me not only savage but oblivious to the beauty of 
the day. It was a lovely morning, very mild, and more 
snow-water than ever about, so that the bog was especially 
swampy. The birds must have seen us coming while we 
were still a long way off. We saw them sneaking away 
at their rapid walk across the bog. We inspected the “ lie 
of the land,” or rather the water, and settled upon what 
looked like the best line of approach, which was from the 
opposite side of the marsh to that which I had attempted 
the previous day. Thanks to the frost which still lingered 
in the lower strata of the peat, a sort of ‘‘ bone” in the 
ground, a hint of the severity of the winter, and a perfect 
a to a bird photographer suffering badly from “ blue 
unk,” I got along better than I dared to expect. The 
water, save in the channels, was not deep, and it was only 
here and there that a thawed-out place allowed one’s stick 
to go through, and through, and through. There was one 
deep place, where brown water allowed me to see far into 
the black depths of the peat, but it was narrow, and a good 
stride took me over. Then a long narrow sound ridge, on 
which grew some heather, afforded twenty yards of perfect 
going; but it was followed by a nasty bit, covered with 
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half-thawed ice, concealing one knew not what, though 
from that one reached another heathery ridge; and there, 
not five yards off, was the nest ! 

It was nothing great in the way of a nest, being simply 
pieces of cotton-grass, sphagnum, and rushes, collected from 
the surface of the bog, piled up into a flatish heap about a 
yard and a half in diameter, with a slight hollow in the 
centre, wherein lay two large eggs. I have been told of much 
better nests, containing a cartload of material, but it is 
probable the nest is added to during incubation, and that 
in this case the bird had not been sitting long. One could 
see where she had plucked the surrounding vegetation, and 
it looked particularly watery around the nest in consequence. 
The eggs, two in number, were rather larger than those of 
turkey, of a buffish ground colour, with sandy spots. The 
old birds evidently thought a great deal of them, for they 
kept up an incessant lamentation while I inspected their 
treasures. 

Retreating to the mainland (a horrid journey) I fetched 
the tent sticks, just light canes such as gardeners use, brought 
them to the nearer of the two islands, and stuck them up, as 
a preliminary step in educating the cranes. I had never 
previously known any bird take exception to a mere stick 
stuck in the ground, and had no anticipation of trouble as I 
tried to push the canes into the still frozen soil. Little did 
I know the cranes! Later I went back, with many thrills 
during the crossing, and improved the structure. But in 
the light of after events I know the cranes had abandoned 
the nest when the first sticks were erected. It is true they 
came flying over as we were leaving the bog, looking very 
fine, like immense blue-grey and black herons, flap, flap- 
ping along, but there was something suspicious about 
the appearance of the nest, and a horrid doubt assailed 
me. Yet it seemed impossible, for my erection was some 
way from the nest, and there was nothing to alarm the 
shyest of birds. Still, a cold fear gripped my heart, especially 
when I remembered that the crane is a relative of our 
familiar coot, and that if there is one bird which the photo- 
grapher finds a perfect fiend in feathers it is our friend with 
the bald face. 

Well, to cut the dreadful story short, those cranes had 
deserted, the eggs were cold and wet, but still I hoped the 
birds would return to them, and cleared away every bit of 
stuff upon the island. Result: the hoodie crows dined 
sumptuously, and M. B. and I were so desperate we not only 
tore our hair, but vowed never to shingle or have an Eton 
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crop, for you can only tear your hair when you have 
got it! 
* * * * 


Let us now skip twelve days, during which we had kept 
keen eyes upon the cranes, and come to June 15th, when 
only one crane, the bigger, bluer one, was to be seen upon 
the marsh. ‘She has laid again !”’ we cried. 

The next morning we repaired to one of the hillocks 
that overlooked the marsh, and, lying down behind a birch- 
tree, began to study its watery surface with the greatest care. 
The bigger crane was soon spotted, near a heathery ridge 
that rose perhaps two feet above the level of the bog, and to 
which he frequently repaired; he seemed to use it as a 
look-out place, and a spot from which to scan the bog. He 
was upon it when there was a loud honk, and Contrary 
Caroline came sailing over the marsh, to plane gently down 
beside him. Where had she come from? We knew not, 
but might yet find out. We lay as still as mice, while away 
on the bog the two cranes strolled about, sometimes picking 
up morsels from the bog, sometimes preening and scratching, 
yet all the time having a furtive and preoccupied air that 
caused our suspicion to deepen into certainty. We waited 
and watched, with eyes glued to the distant specks, for 
Caroline and her husband were a good half-mile away. 
At last she turned and strode off across the marsh, taking 
long strides, yet picking her way with the fastidiousness of 
a lady who did not like deep water and had no wish to damp 
her skirts. Then she faltered, turned back, hesitated, went 
forward again, paused, busied herself with something among 
the rushes, sank slowly into a sitting position, and was 
down upon her nest. 

**T will go out and see what she has got,’ I whispered 
to M. B., moving my head as I did so. That extraordinary 
bird must have seen me, for in an instant she was up and 
off. However, I had marked the spot, and could make a 
bee-line towards it. The bee-line involved some “soft 
going,’ but excitement over the nest steadied my nerves. 
Yes, it was a nest, and in it was a single fine egg, of similar 
type to the first. The situation was rather more watery, 
and the journey involved in reaching it held quite enough 
thrills for me. I beat a hasty retreat, followed by the hearty 
abuse of Caroline and company, returning to the watch- 
tower and hiding once more. The two cranes seemed to 
think all was well, and stalked sedately homewards, the 
female approaching very cautiously and stealthily. 
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We were, as has been said, about half a mile from them, 
lying behind birch-trees, on rough ground clothed with 
heather and juniper, where it would seem impossible for 
unaided eyes to discern us; yet when the crane had settled 
on her nest again, and I was betrayed into slight movement— 
a fly promenading on your nose does lead to involuntary 
movement !—she was up and away in an instant. She 
undoubtedly saw me, and no one who has not had dealings 
with these birds would credit their extraordinary eyesight 
and powers of hearing. 

Two days later the nest held two eggs, and I began to 
consider the next campaign. ‘To have come all the way to 
Norway especially to photograph cranes and own defeat at 
the first venture would never do, but if there is one thing 
I have a horror of it is causing a bird to desert, and after 
the first disaster there must be no slip about the second 
attempt. But a scheme occurred to me that ought to be all 
right. I gathered a bagful of sphagnum, and took it out 
on to the bog, where about 25 feet from the nest I piled it 
in a neat heap, some 24 inches high by the same in breadth, 
while on either side of the nest I put a small twig. My idea 
was to hide my camera under the moss, take a string from it 
to the other side of the nest, and let the crane take her own 
photograph. 

From our watch-tower we saw her come back, the cautious 
old dame stalking stealthily along, but she took no notice 
of my moss-heap nor the little sticks, and I felt half the 
battle was won. The next day I improved the heap, and 
returned to the watch-tower to discourse to M. B. on my 
thrills, for the bog had thawed somewhat, and there was 
not so much “ bone ”’ in it as previously—in fact, I had had 
my “‘heart in my mouth” so often I had almost got used to it! 

We watched Contrary Caroline and her mate stalking 
about, pecking, feeding, and preening, sometimes coming 
up to look at the nest and then going away again. Caroline 
made a circuit of the nest, cocking her head towards our 
post, and it did appear as if she was considering whether we 
were there or not, but at last she sat down, and during the 
whole time had never cast one glance at my moss-heap. 
So natural was it that a few moments later a hoodie crow 
alighted on it, whence he sat and regarded the crane. She 
took no notice until he flew over and dropped down beside 
her, dancing around and cawing excitedly. His voice 
carried clearly across the marsh. The glasses showed 
Madame Caroline even more excited, as well she might be, 
at such an unwarranted attack, sitting on the nest with her 
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feathers ruffled and wings erect behind her head in the atti- 
tude of an angry swan, save that her wings were held a little 
higher. With her black elongated secondaries her wings 
made a fine display. 

The performance went on for some minutes, seven or 
eight at least. It looked as if the hoodie was trying to get 
the crane’s eggs from beneath her. What else he can have 
been after I cannot imagine. At last the scoundrel gave it 
up and flew away, when the crane lowered her wings and 
settled down again—not to rest, for she was untiring, but to 
relax a little. She never seemed to lower her head, and her 
glance was ever roving round. Could we get away unseen ? 
Indeed no! I began to crawl off on my hands and knees, 
and in the same instant she was up and away. Her eyesight 
was marvellous. Even when we were a long way away, 
walking up the road, two specks were just visible upon the 
little ridge behind the nest, and we. had no doubt that it 
was the pair watching us retreat. 

The next morning was fine and bright, so I resolved to 
put the heap of moss to the test. Once more there was the 
journey across the beastly bog, which was now decidedly 
tricky, while the cranes protested against the invasion of 
their domain in tones alternately abusive and derisive—at 
least, so they sounded to me, and I am sure that if I had 
made a false step and plunged into black and slimy depths 
they would have shrieked with delight. 

Everything was in order at the nest, from the heap of 
moss to the twigs that the string was to be affixed to, and I 
lost no time in interning the camera. The result was fine, 
though I say it myself, but then pride always goes before a 
fall. But really the heap was most realistic, absolutely 
natural, the only hint of the camera being the lens peeping 
from beneath a bit of sphagnum, and that was hardly seen. 
Then there was the string intended to pull the trigger of the 
shutter, but it was brown, and invisible at two or three 
yards’ distance. Altogether I was mightily pleased with 
the arrangements, and took myself off, perfectly confident 
Madame Crane would photograph herself within the next 
hour. But this was reckoning without Contrary Caroline. 

Hidden in our watch-tower we saw the two cranes return 
from the farther end of the bog, and Caroline walk towards 
the nest. By the way this was the moment when she 
received her name, the title being a brilliant inspiration of 
M. B.’s. It was, indeed, completely suitable. The contrary 
creature skirmished around for a while, then circled a little 
nearer, finally pausing when about forty yards from the 
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nest, and staring hard at it. She stared and stared, then 
spread her great wings and flew off, her mate following her. 
They were away some time, then returned, flying down the 
marsh, honking as they came. But they passed the nest 
area, to alight on the bank of a stream at the end of the 
bog. However, Caroline soon came back. She ran forward, 
taking half a dozen quick strides, taxied a little farther, 
and then with steady flaps of her great wings rose in the air. 
What a stately and magnificent bird a crane is! They do 
not always taxi before taking off, as I have seen them jump 
straight into the air. Caroline alighted some way from 
the nest, and repeated her former tactics, not going within 
forty yards of it. We hardly dared breathe as she circled 
widely around it, and when she again went off my spirits 
dropped to zero. “‘ What can she see?” I groaned, and, 
rising, went forth to fetch the camera away. I removed it 
and the string, leaving everything as before, and went back 
to the hiding-place to once more “ wait and see.” 

The two of us waited, and we saw Contrary Caroline do 
the same thing over again, namely return to the neighbour- 
hood of the nest, but not venture within forty yards of it. 
What could she be objecting to now? Yet again I sallied 
forth, across that horrible black and yielding bog, and 
completely did away with the poor little hillock of moss. 
The two cranes honked at me in the distance, but that was 
all. That there might not be any doubt in their minds the 
coast was really clear, we walked away, making ourselves as 
conspicuous as possible, but from the house, with the help 
of field-glasses, we kept a watch on the pair, to see them 
amusing themselves in the middle of the bog, and feeding 
as contentedly and peacefully as if there was no such thing 
as a nest and the duties pertaining to it. Horrors! Could 
it be possible ? Could Contrary Caroline have abandoned 
her second nest ? 

Yes, it was only too true. Tragedy of tragedies, the pair 
had deserted this last nest! They never went near the 
eggs again. I found them wet and cold twenty-four hours 
later, and thinking that I might as well have them as leave 
them for the crows to eat, I took them—I, who have always 
professed the very strongest opinions on the subject of egg- 
collecting! Still they were not blown straight away, for it 
struck me the one might not be set, so I carried it unblown 
back to England and put it under a hen. But no little 
crane emerged; it soon rattled in the most addled fashion, 
so at last I blew it, when something came forth, i.e. enough 
evil-smelling gas to win any war. 
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To return to the cranes, for we saw a little more of 
them. They did not seem downcast by their second loss, but 
stalked about the bog or flew honking around it in their 
usual manner. Our last day came; that evening we were 
leaving for England, and before going upstairs to pack we 
said we would stroll towards the marsh and take a last 
look at Contrary Caroline and her mate. We walked through 
the two or three little fields that separated the house from 
the wild ground beyond, and paused by a wall to scan the 
distant marsh. About five hundred yards away was a small 
patch of cultivated ground just planted with oats, where a 
grey object moving against the black peaty soil caught my 
eye. ‘“‘Good heavens! Here they are!” I whispered 
to M. B., and saying “ Hide! Quick!” I crouched behind 
the wall. 

The two cranes, looking very big and fine, were standing 
facing each other, quite close together, and as we stared 
they sprang into the air, with wide-stretched wings, in an 
elegant fantastic dance. To thus see these great birds 
hopping and skipping like kittens was startling to say the 
least. M. B. declared they were dancing to celebrate our 
departure, as well they might, but, ever prosaic, I merely 
murmured: “ Courtship—more eggs in ten days’ time.” And 
I have little doubt that was the meaning of the dance. 
However it might be, they faced each other again for a 
moment, then swung round on their heels, and demurely 
preened their feathers. After that they began to pick about, 
evidently helping themselves to the newly planted grain 
(cranes live on vegetable fare, especially the bog plants, but 
quite appreciate corn when they can get it). Half a dozen 
very busy mallard drakes helped them with this, feeding 
close beside the cranes. No doubt the ducks were employed 
elsewhere, sitting upon their eggs somewhere in the bog. 
The cranes took no notice of the drakes, but went on feeding, 
until, getting cramped, I murmured to M. B. that I would 
try and creep to a closer view-point. But it was the old 
story. No sooner did I move than the cranes were on the 
alert. Their heads went up, and in another instant they 
were on the wing, flapping majestically away to the marsh, 
honking loudly as they did so. Their derisive calls echoed 
in our ears as we trudged back to the house. I heard them 
again while packing, and was it imagination, or did I really 
hear them laughing at our defeat when we were rattling off 
behind the fat Norwegian ponies on our way to the station ? 
Something certainly came faintly from the bog, and looking 
from the train as we steamed away southward, under the 
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smoky mists that were curling down from the fjeld-tops, 
at the marsh lying dark, mysterious, and sinister in its 
hill-encircled basin, one thought consoled me: at any rate 
I should not have to journey again over its black and 
treacherous surface—unless, that is, I return one day 
to try for my revenge. It would be grand to get a photo- 
graph of a crane, a real “close-up” of Contrary Caroline 
at her nest. 


FRANCES Pirt 


UNCHRISTIAN SOCIALISM 


A FALLACY more “ pathetic’ than that of any of the poets 
has arisen; there are men who believe Socialism to be 
compatible with Christianity. In reality, the two are 
diametrically opposite. 

The Epistles of the man who introduced Christianity to 
the West were used in the seventeenth century as a bul- 
wark for the doctrine of the Divine Right of Kings. Now 
some would use the religion which he brought as an assistant 
to the cause of Socialism. Clearly their ancestors, or them- 
selves, are very much in the wrong, unless they advance 
the impossible contention that the present age knows more 
about Christianity than did St. Paul, and that this knowledge 
had not been acquired seventeen hundred years after his 
death—not, in fact, until it came mysteriously into being in 
our own day. 

The theory that St. Paul taught the Divine Right of 
Kings is certainly not without strong evidence. In the 
thirteenth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, speaking 
of magistrates, he says : 


““Let every soul be subject unto the higher powers. 
For there is no power but of God: the powers that be are 
ordained of God. 

“Whosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth 
the ordinance of God: and they that resist shall receive to 
themselves damnation. 

“For rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? Do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same : 

“For he is the minister of God to thee for good. But 
if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not 
the sword in vain: for he is the minister of God, a revenger 
to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil. 

‘“‘ Wherefore ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, 
but also for conscience’ sake. 

“* For for this cause pay ye tribute also: for they are God’s 
ministers, attending continually upon this very thing. 

** Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom 
tribute is due; custom to whom custom; fear to whom 
fear ; honour to whom honour.” 


And in the first Epistle to Timothy : 
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“TI exhort, therefore, that, first of all, supplications, 
prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, be made for 
all men ; 

“For kings, and for all that are in authority; that we 
may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all godliness and honesty. 

“For this is good and acceptable in the sight of God 
our Saviour.” 


And these instances are but expressions of the whole spirit 
of his teaching. 

Socialism would seem to weaken itself by countenancing 
a religion which so regards existing civil authority, and an 
appeal to the Founder Himself only confirms the words of 
the follower: ‘‘ Render therefore unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s.” When Christ removed Himself from 
those who would have made Him king, He definitely re- 
pudiated the use of civil authority and worldly power, and 
a body of opinion which would bring about its ends through 
exactly such means can have no connection with His teaching. 

This side of the question, however, is completely ignored 
by those Socialists who would use Christianity as a weapon 
in their favour. Their method is to pick out a Biblical 
text which seems to give some support to the argument of 
the moment, and to apply it, not to themselves for their own 
edification, but to other people, that they may convict 
them of wrong-doing. Christ, they very truly remark, 
commanded all men to do as they would be done by. From 
this, by some system of inverted reasoning, they adduce 
the following thesis: Because the poor would like the rich 
to give them more money and men are to do as they would 
be done by, it is right and Christianly to take money in 
levies from the rich by legislation and bestow them, in various 
forms, on the poor. ‘To the fact that the argument also cuts 
the other way they are conveniently blind. They them- 
selves would not wish to be relieved of any surplus income, 
and they should do their duty to their neighbour by leaving 
the rich in undisputed possession. 

Socialists, who possess more than suffices for their needs, 
are quite at liberty to follow the Christian precepts, and to 
distribute the surplus among their less fortunate friends. 
They most emphatically are not authorized, either by 
Christianity or by any other form of religion, to distribute 
other people’s goods without the owners’ consent, or with 
it, if that consent has been procured by any form of intimida- 
tion whatsoever. 

Religion is the relationship between the individual soul 
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and God. Thus it cannot be used for political ends, nor 
can politics further true religion. But the State-ownership 
advocated by Socialism—and what is State-ownership but 
another name for Communism, for all men are a part of the 
State ?—is apparently to extend to the souls of its members, 
The profession of Christianity is not, as these people seem 
fondly to imagine, a licence for the enforcing of good actions 
on other people. And, when these good actions are a 
source of wealth to the enforcers, the whole performance 
becomes synonymous with robbery cloaked in hypocrisy. If 
these anxious guardians of the souls of others wish to lead 
them from the selfishness of retaining all their possessions, 
they should preach—not attempt to rob—until the idea 
has taken root. There does not seem to be any very strong 
moral objection to such a proceeding, though, of course, 
it cannot be called Christian. The Christian answer to 
such preaching is nearly two thousand years old: “ Thou 
hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye; 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother’s eye.” 

It is notorious that the Socialist with money makes no 
attempt to disburse his own fortune for the benefit of the 
poorer members of his party, and, when this attitude is 
questioned, his answer is that the present state of affairs 
will not permit it. He can do most good, he rather 
rigged remarks, by retaining his capital to fight capi- 
talism. 

It is here that the great cleavage, the unbridgable gulf, 
between Christianity and Socialism becomes apparent. The 
early Christians who were wealthy shared their money with 
those Christians who were poorer. They did not reserve 
it to build up a huge fund in order to attack and over- 
throw the pagan Government in the name of Christianity. 
Yet, if there is any relation between Socialism and Christi- 
anity and the attitude of the rich Socialist is right, that is 
what they should have done, for the situations bear a perfect 
analogy. The truth is that Christianity has no concern 
with this world, while Socialism is concerned only with this 
world. Therefore an adherent of the one can have no point 
in common with an adherent of the other. 

The Socialist wishes to “ better conditions” on earth; 
in other words, to increase comfort, which he believes to be 
the most necessary constituent in the making of happiness. 
Christianity gives no promise of earthly comfort : 


“Then said Jesus to his disciples, If any man will come 
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after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me. 

“*. . . Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and 
persecute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. 

“Rejoice and be exceeding glad: for great is your 
reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the prophets 
which were before you. 

“. . . Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we 
eat ?. or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall 
we be clothed ? 

(“‘ For after all these things do the Gentiles seek.”’) 


The increasing of comfort has but little to do with such 
teaching. 

Now that the belief in equality is “ dead, if not buried,” 
the Socialist has altered his war-cry to “ equality of oppor- 
tunity.”” Theopportunity for the poorest to become the richest 
through the free workings of ability is what he advocates. The 
biographies of our richest and most prominent men should 
assure him that such “equality” is already with us. The 
teaching that all men are equal in the sight of God he 
completely ignores. Perhaps he does so because he is an 
atheist, but far more probably because he recognizes sub- 
consciously that the words apply to the life of the spirit. 
This is the aim of the Christian: to worship God, Who is a 
spirit, in spirit and in truth. The life eternal is the life of 
the Risen Lord and is, as all the saints teach, to be lived now 
on earth, not to be expected in the future, nor reserved for 
heaven. With such a life of complete self-abnegation, “‘ the 
putting off of the old Adam,” and “ the crucifixion of the 
flesh,” Socialism can have nothing in common. 

It is true that the aim of a few of the better supporters 
of that creed seems to be to produce a society such as would 
result from the practice of Christianity on a large scale—a 
society of brotherly love. But such a society cannot be 
achieved by the methods of “class war,’ which are openly 
advocated and practised by Socialists to-day. True Christi- 
anity has never taught that the end justifies the means. 
To the Christian there is only one means—a means which is 
also the end. “I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 
The practice of Christian virtues would bring a very happy 
community into being; that is but the fulfilment of the 
promise, ‘“‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” 
But “‘ these things’ are never to be sought by the Christian 
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for their own sake, and his standard of values is progress 
in the life of the spirit, never accumulation of earthly 
possessions or happiness. Whoever would see brotherly 
love established has no hope other than that of practical 
Christianity, and practical Christianity is a matter for the 
individual soul. It is not something to be forced on other 
people ; it can only spring from within. 

The crowd of Americans who, a few years ago, spent a 
breakfastless dawn on a hill-top, awaiting the advent of the 
Last Day, had more reason for their belief than anyone 
can have who hopes to achieve a millennium through 
politics, or the exercise of any form of government. A 
believer in the verbal inspiration of the Bible has something 
on which to base a belief in the Second Coming, or the Day 
of Judgment. Moreover, his belief is frankly in the miracu- 
lous, and he has more intelligence than to expect extra- 
ordinary results from the use of ordinary methods. The 
advocate of perfection through politics, on the other hand, 
not only has neither prophecy nor common sense on which 
to found his belief, but all human experience is against 
him. History very definitely refutes his contention. In 
the words of Bishop Hooker, the great Anglican of the 
sixteenth century: ‘‘ The stains and blemishes found in our 
State, which spring from the root of human frailty and 
corruption, not only are, but have been always more or 
less, yea and (for anything we know to the contrary) will 
be to the world’s end complained of, what form of govern- 
ment soever take place.” This is not the first age to be 
dissatisfied with its lot, or to seek alleviation through a 
change of Government. In every case there has been the 
same result: the more sudden the change, the greater the 
disappoinment and the reaction. In comparatively modern 
times Englishmen who had allowed the murder of their 
King drank the health of his returning son on their knees in 
the streets before twelve years had elapsed. Still later, 
France wrecked a monarchy to plunge through hell to an 
empire. Not a change of laws, but a change of heart, is 
needed, and only Christianity can supply that. 

Socialism is not merely unable to produce such a change 
of heart; it quite definitely wars against it. To humility, 
which has been called the peculiarly Christian virtue, it is 
certainly antagonistic. It does not say: 


“Let nothing be done through strife or vainglory ; 
but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
themselves.”’ 
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8 The only loyalty that Socialism teaches is a form of 
y selfishness. A Socialist has yet to mention the duty of 
y loyalty towards an employer, and it was one of the most 
l prominent members of the party who distinguished herself 
e by instructing servants to train their mistresses properly. 
r Christianity says : 
. “Let aS many servants as are under the yoke count 
“ their own masters worthy of all honour, that the name of 
in God and his doctrine be not blasphemed. 
h ‘““ And they that have believing masters, let them not 
A despise them, because they are brethren; but rather do 
g them service, because they are faithful and beloved, par- 
takers of the benefit. These things teach and exhort. 
7 “Tf any man teach otherwise, and consent not to whole- 
“a some words, even the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
e to the doctrine which is according to godliness ; 
1 “He is proud, knowing nothing, but doting about 
h questions and strifes of words, whereof cometh envy, strife, 
st railings, evil surmisings, 
a ‘** Perverse disputings of men of corrupt minds, and 
" destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is godliness: 
- from such withdraw thyself. 
¥ ** But godliness with contentment is great gain. 
or ‘For we brought nothing into this world, and it is 
ill certain we can carry nothing out. 
“dl *¢ And having food and raiment let us be therewith content.” 
be Such exhortations are to be found frequently elsewhere, 
a notably in Corinthians vii, Ephesians vi, and Colossians iv. 
he Early Christians who were slaves were neither freed by 
he their fellow-Christians nor incited to gain liberty for 
mm _— themselves. As life and freedom in the spirit were what 
ir | _the new teaching had to offer, the earthly situation of the 
ins converts was of no importance. 
a | “* Art thou called being a servant ? care not for it: 
is “For he that is called in the Lord, being a servant, is 
the Lord’s freeman: likewise also he that is called, being 
ge free, is Christ’s servant,” 
Ys Masters were also admonished concerning their duty to 
18 their servants : 
** Masters, give unto your servants that which is just and 
y; equal; knowing that ye also have a Master in heaven.” 
an But the social relationship was not annulled, much less 
reversed. 
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A few may have the temerity to argue that the preachers 
of discord are not the “real” Socialists. The position is 
scarcely tenable, but this is an age of mental acrobats, and 
many cling airily to strange views. If, however, these 
people have not the support of the majority of their party, 
the majority should denounce and refuse to recognize them. 
Instead of this having been done, the more extreme section 
has contaminated the milder element until now there is 
scarcely one among them who will not, to say the least, 
find some justification for the “‘ class ” warriors. 

It does not seem possible that anyone, who has so much 
as opened a New Testament, could believe Socialism to be 
compatible with Christianity. The command to “ quiet- 
ness’ in 1 Thessalonians iv denies the right to stir up civic 
strife, and these words, from the second Epistle, are a 
pointed comment on modern life: 


*“ Now we command you, brethren, in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye withdraw yourselves from every 
brother that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradi- 
tion which he received of us. 

“For yourselves know how ye ought to follow us: for 
we behaved not ourselves disorderly among you ; 

“‘ Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought; but 
wrought with labour and travail night and day, that we 
might not be chargeable to any of you: 

** Not because we have not power, but to make ourselves 
an example unto you to follow us. 

‘For even when we were with you, this we commanded 
you, that if any would not work neither should he eat. 

“For we hear that there are some which walk among you 
disorderly, working not at all, but are busybodies. 

“Now them that are such we command and exhort by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that with quietness they work, and 
eat their own bread.” 


The great temptations which result from the possession 
of riches are stressed by Christ. ‘* A rich man shall hardly 
enter into the Kingdom of Heaven,” and no true Christian 
would expend his wealth selfishly, but there is no suggestion 
that Christians should remove temptation from their fellow- 
men by relieving them of their surplus cash, or that all 
Christians should pauperize themselves. The often-quoted 
and isolated case of the young man who had great posses- 
sions is not to be distorted into a universal law. When 
the people who thronged to see St. John the Baptist asked 
what they should do, he applied different tests of conver- 
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sion to different cases. The tax-gatherers were told not 
to extort money for their own profit, and the soldiers to 
“do violence to no man, neither accuse any man falsely.” 
In the same way, Christ applied to an individual what was 
the supreme test for that individual; He did not lay down 
a strict law for all His followers. The rich man is taught 
by Christianity that his great possessions involve him in 
great responsibilities. Therefore the life of the rich is a 
life of care and is not to be desired. It is strange that those 
Socialists who try also to profess Christianity should desire 
money, either for themselves or for their friends, when 
money is such a two-edged gift ! 

‘*There is none so blind as he who will not see,” and 
only such a person could contend that Christianity and 
Socialism have anything in common, but the blind cannot 
be allowed to lead. ‘‘ Won’t your master increase your 
wages or accept the dictates of your union? Then strike!” 
says the Socialist in effect. But, ‘“‘ Whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other also. And 
if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, 
let him have thy cloke also,” is the command of Christ. 

Christianity has no promise of happiness and peace on 
earth, except so far as men embrace the life of the spirit. 
The old Hebrew prophets might dream of the lion and the 
lamb lying down together, but Christ’s prophecies were of 
wars and tumults. It is not that Christianity would not 
improve this world, but it would only do so incidentally, 
while in pursuit of a far greater end. 

Some Socialists see in various aspects of Christianity 
weapons which they think to use in their own favour. By 
so doing they attract some weaker spirits who would not 
otherwise join them, and certain sections of the organized 
churches. Once their end was gained, however, these 
deluded tools would be brushed aside, and the fate of the 
churches in England would only too probably “follow the 
glorious example of Russia.” 

No one may profess Christ and countenance a party 
whose members can say, in the infamous words of Councillor 
R. Chandler of West Ham: “ Our Socialist movement is 
greater than any religion ; its ideals are greater than Christ, 
or greater even than God.” Men must make their choice ; 
they cannot be both Christian and Socialist; they cannot 
serve God and the Third International. 
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GREAT MOMENTS 


For many years past the Palace of Westminster has been 
rich in wall paintings which commemorate famous scenes 
of the past. Most of these paintings appropriately record 
events in the long struggle between Crown and Parliament, 
though Maclise’s huge pictures in the royal gallery of the 
death of Nelson and of the meeting of Wellington and 
Bliicher after Waterloo are links with more modern history, 
and that of the Unknown Soldier’s funeral appeals more 
directly to the hearts of our own generation. 

Lately, upon the walls of St. Stephen’s Hall, eight 
frescoes, painted in bright colours and intended to portray 
eight of the people’s greatest moments, have been added. 
They enhance the beauty of the building, and strengthen 
its appeal to men’s historic sense. Their subjects were 
chosen by Lord Peel, Lord Crawford and the Speaker. We 
see a group of peasants listening to the reading of Wycliffe’s 
Bible in the serene English countryside ; Sir Thomas More 
in 1513 repudiating Wolsey’s design to raise taxes without 
consent of Parliament; Sir Thomas Roe (surely the most 
useful burgess Oxford University has ever had) establishing 
trade relations with India; Queen Elizabeth giving a com- 
mission to Sir Walter Raleigh in 1584 beneath a glorious blue 
sky and by a glorious blue sea; Queen Anne accepting in 
1707 the propitious plan for a union of the English and 
Scottish Parliaments ; King John assenting to Magna Carta 
in what seems to be a thunderstorm (a member of the 
House of Commons was incorrect when, in the course of a 
debate upon the new picture scheme, he described this scene 
as ‘‘Mr. Maxton dissolving his half-Socialist Cabinet,” 
though his description was plausible); Richard I going to 
the wars with nothing of the graciousness which marked the 
Coeur de Lion, endeared to readers of Ivanhoe and The 
Talisman; and, lastly, a battle which was fought in the 
ninth century between King Alfred’s primitive longships 
and Danish invaders. Some of these episodes are splendidly 
significant. Most of them appeal to the imagination. 
Nevertheless, not more than one of the eight would have 
been selected on the vote of an average British household, 
asked to name spontaneously a dozen or even a score of the 
nation’s most decisive incidents or of its most golden hours. 

The truth is that it is as hard to find two people to agree 
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on such a question as it is to find two reformers of the 
House of Lords who can agree as to the right way to reform it. 

There is an infinite variety of choice in the long pageant 
of our history. A boy or girl brought up to read histories as 
they were written before John Richard Green’s day might light 
upon such episodes as Alfred and the cakes, William Rufus 
and the fatal arrow, Henry I eating lampreys, Richard I 
listening to Blondin, John indulging his appetite overmuch 
after crossing the Wash, the Duke of Clarence in that famous 
butt of Malmsey wine, and Drake magnificently neglecting 
the call to arms in order to finish his game of bowls. We 
have changed all that; but the type of teaching now often 
recommended by peace-loving propagandists does not neces- 
sarily inspire a truer sense of perspective. Are we to substi- 
tute for these old, familiar scenes, portrayals of “ John Bright 
explaining the blessings of laisser faire and the iniquity of 
factory laws to the cotton operatives of Rochdale” (the 
weekly wage of adults in 1844 was 16s. for men, and Is. 11d. 
for women); ‘‘ Mr. Gladstone suddenly converted to the 
justice of Home Rule” (after his election experiences in 
1885) ; “‘ The Cabinet of 1906 discussing the advantages of 
the Trade Disputes Act”; ‘‘ Ministers of the pre-War 
period rebuking Lord Roberts for his advocacy of national 
service’? ? These subjects are all didactic, but what do 
they teach, beyond the terrible burden of the tasks which 
beset those who would make democracy safe for the world ? 
Some of us in our simpler political faith would vote at once 
for panoramas of Agincourt, Blenheim, Plassey, Quebec, the 
Nile, Trafalgar, Waterloo; but this course would reflect an 
inadequate and one-sided view of history, and might convey 
too dangerous an impression on the minds of passers-by on 
their way to one or other of the Houses of Parliament. It 
would suggest that there may be justification, after all, for 
General Gordon’s theory that the British Empire has been 
built up by its soldiers and sailors, and will be destroyed by 
its politicians. Indeed, though our education runs so much 
to type, it is strange how small a part of our conception of 
national history is common ground. We agree that some 
men are famous. We never agree as to which of them are 
great or good. People of philosophic mind talk and write 
about the lessons of history, but history only teaches facts. 
Theorists, propagandists and politicians teach the lessons. 
That is why it is so much easier to be a politician than an 
historian. You cannot alter facts, but you can draw your 
own inferences and point your own morals. 

It will be generally agreed that a country’s greatest 
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moments are when the mass of its people rises to the highest 
standard of conduct. Yet men’s varying beliefs as to 
religion and politics and as to the part which their race should 
play in the life and labours of the world, are so deeply rooted 
that, even on this assumption, it would be hard for any large 
body of Englishmen to arrive at any uniform conclusions, 
Until the age of the Tudors no national self-consciousness 
existed in these islands. The people’s nearest approach to 
collective idealism was their interest in the Crusades. Yet 
the modern mind feels little sympathy with the hordes who 
poured across Europe, massacring Jews and zealous for loot, 
who were as ardent in sacking Christian Constantinople as 
in conquering Jerusalem. In spite of occasional chivalry 
and many isolated feats of prowess, their adventures in the 
Holy Land contributed nothing to human happiness, beyond 
the partial destruction of feudal nobility. All the reputations 
of sixteenth-century England are controversial. No doubt 
the Reformation era was rich in saints and martyrs, but the 
mass of the people wanted quiet lives and security, and 
preferred conformity to Smithfield. Besides, the heroes of 
one religious persuasion are the heretics or traitors of another. 
The Elizabethan seamen were idealists, and Sir Walter 
Raleigh is a gallant figure on the walls at Westminster. 
We know, however, that Westward Ho does not contain quite 
the whole truth about that wonderful time, and that in fact 
it knew no sharp distinction between the hero and the pirate. 
Nor do the ambiguities of fame end with the age of Elizabeth. 
The worship of Oliver Cromwell is as partisan as the cult of 
Charles I. The English of the eighteenth century laid broad 
foundations for the Empire without raising pretensions to 
ideals in which they did not believe. Owing to this honesty 
they are under-valued by posterity. The nineteenth century 
witnessed the pinnacles of English self-reliance, but recent 
social and economic historians have rightly impressed upon 
us the harshness and misery of its industrial background. 
It is therefore natural that few will dare to dogmatize as to 
what possible representations of past occurrences in British 
history are most appropriate. In the Spectator of July 24, 
1711, Addison tells how Sir Roger de Coverley, “‘ being then 
but a stripling, had occasion to inquire which was the way 
to St. Anne’s Lane, upon which the person whom he spoke 
to, instead of answering his question, called him a young 
popish cur, and asked him who made Anne a saint. The 
boy, being in some confusion, inquired of the next he met, 
which was the way to Anne’s Lane; but was called a prick- 
eared cur for his pains, and instead of being shown the way, 
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was told that she had been a saint before he was born, and 
would be one after he was hanged.” 

So long as men thus differ in tastes and opinions, none 
of the thousand subjects which anyone can put forward 
as worthy to fill niches in the Palace of Westminster will 
escape criticism. 

No, there is one exception. Let our minds go back to 
the earlier years of the Great War, before men and women 
began to be disillusioned and disenchanted. In those years 
they were truly lifted out of the normal plane in which they 
had lived and moved. With a few negligible exceptions, 
they stood solid in the faith and unselfishness which exalt 
a nation and touch even modern war with romance. The 
finest fresco in the world would be one which depicted the 
ordinary Briton of that time going into action, in order to 
fulfil the common task and to discharge the common burden 
of his generation, with no thought of reward and little hope 
of survival. For this picture of a true type of our people, 
who would not willingly give up Richard I and John, or 
even the Danes and West Saxons who killed each other 
1,050 years ago in Swanage Bay ? 


GERALD B. Hurst 
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THE JOURNAL OF A GENTLEMAN- 
EMIGRANT (VIRGINIA, 1774-7) 


OF all the contemporary accounts of visitors to colonial 
America before the War of Independence, nothing in its 
way so intimate and illuminating as the Journal of Nicholas 
Cresswell has been published. The author of it was the 
eldest son, then twenty-four years of age, of Thomas 
Cresswell, a small squire in Edale parish, in the Peak district 
of Derbyshire, where the family had been long settled, 
though descendants of the Northumbrian Cresswells, of 
Cresswell, still seated in that county. Thomas Cresswell 
farmed his own estate, assisted by his son Nicholas, who at 
this time conceived a strong desire to emigrate and buy a 
farm in America. This was on quite sound principles, no 
mere restlessness, though the obviously rather rigid ideas of 
the elder Cresswell may have had someting to do with it. 
Nicholas seems to have weighed the matter carefully and 
made every inquiry possible in those days, and come to the 
probably wise conclusion that Virginia then offered the 
best opportunities for successful farming, as opposed to 
pioneering in the backwoods, which, to experienced farmers, 
has never had a strong appeal. His whole family rose up 
against the notion. His father refused to speak to him till 
he abandoned it. But he stuck to his guns, and floods of 
tears were shed at his departure. It seemed certain they 
would never see him again! Even his father forgave him, 
after a fashion. 

He took passage from Liverpool on a ship trading with 
the Virginia planters of the eastern shore. There were 
three other passengers, and they sailed on April 8, 1774. 
A description of the voyage, a quick one of five weeks, is 
entertainingly given in detail. They disembark at the 
mouth of the Rappahannoc, where the goods are unloaded 
preparatory to receiving a freight of tobacco from the 
surrounding plantations. Next day Cresswell and Captain 
Knox, a fellow passenger quite at home in Virginia, hire a 
boat to take them up to Nanjemoy (60 miles), near the 
mouth of the Potomac. For the young man’s ultimate goal 
is Alexandria, 100 miles farther up that river, confronting 
the spot where Washington city stands to-day. The reason 
for this was one Kirke, son of the blacksmith in Cresswell’s 
ae who, emigrating as a boy, had risen to prosperity 

y trade in the little port, which was also the chief market 
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town of George Washington’s own county of Fairfax. 
Arriving at Nanjemoy on the Maryland shore, Cresswell is 
delayed there six weeks, partly by jollifications among the 
neighbouring planters on both shores, and later on by illness. 
Captain Knox knew everybody, and the numerous hospitali- 
ties naturally included his English friend. ‘“‘ The people 
are remarkably civil and obliging and appear to live very 
happily.”’ Colonel Harrison, of the well-known Virginia 
family who gave “ genteel dinners,” was particularly kind 
to him, and gave him a great deal of good advice, but is 
very bitter about the blockade of Boston. He also watched 
the negro slaves planting tobacco, and gives the details, all 
of which would exactly apply to the process a hundred 
and fifty years later. As to the general farming, wheat and 
corn, he rightly regards the land hereabouts as poor and 
and its treatment worse. The grain harvest is in progress, 
the yield of wheat being about six bushels to the acre, and 
land, after a hundred and fifty years of occupation, worth 
about three dollars an acre! He witnesses a negro dance on 
a Sunday, then their only holiday. The music is “a sort of 
guitar made from a gourd” (a banjo); their dancing 
irregular and grotesque. Some of them sing songs, which 
generally relate to the usage they have received from their 
respective masters. He rides also to Anapolis, the little 
Maryland capital only a few miles distant, and is pleased 
with the many good brick buildings it contains. 

Still awaiting transport to Alexandria, Cresswell is seized 
with what is obviously the ordinary fever and ague of that 
country, and consults the local doctor, who, making light of 
it, sends him some pills. But these were not merely inef- 
fective; the more he took of them, the worse he grew, till 
his state became really piteous. The doctor, on being 
recalled, discovered, though with all due contrition, that his 
assistant had carelessly made up mercury pills! Upon 
this confession his patient, enraged by his suffering, hit the 
poor man bending over his bed as “‘ hard between the eyes 
as my strength admitted.” But the doctor, making all 
allowances, bore no grudge and behaved with singular 

restraint, bringing remedies that eventually proved effective, 
\ though perhaps with good reason he would not again come 
upstairs himself! J airly well again, Cresswell resumed his 
visits to country houses, where the young ladies were much 
given to acting plays—quite a novelty to the visitor from 
the Peak district. His father, at any rate, from the glimpse 
we have of him, would not have countenanced such frivoli- 
ties. At last, though under some return of his illness, he 
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gets away for Alexandria on a coasting vessel—a journey 
only interesting in that they make a call at Mount Vernon 
for a consignment of flour from Washington’s mills. Cress- 
well describes and commends the up-to-date machinery 
highly, and also the courtesy of its soon-to-be illustrious 
owner. 

Mr. Kirke receives the young man most hospitably at 
Alexandria, but he is again taken so seriously ill that the 
doctor insists on a sea voyage to Barbados and_ back, 
which opportunely offers itself, as his only chance. The 
patient is certain of his impending doom and, drawing a 
bill on his father for £30, makes note that it will, at any 
rate, suffice for his funeral! But the month’s sail to 
Barbados lands him there a new man. In another month 
he sees a good deal of the island, and among other things 
witnesses the landing of five hundred naked slaves from 
Africa and a woman flogged till there was apparently no 
life left in her, which scenes utterly disgust him. About 
Christmas, however, he was back at Alexandria, a sound 
man and ready for all the hospitality which was soon 
extended to him, including the consumption of more punch 
and madeira than was good for him. Washington had 
recently been re-elected to the Legislature by the county, 
and had presented two barrels of rum to the populace of 
Alexandria with which to celebrate the occasion. An 
annual New Year’s ball for the “ gentry and freeholders ”’ of 
Fairfax county was now held, which Cresswell attended. 
The regular ritual preceding the ball was as follows. The 
gentlemen drew lots out of a bag, and he who got the ticket 
bearing a superscription of the King had to provide the 
refreshments, while the lady who drew that of the Queen 
had to furnish an enormous cake and hold queenly honours 
for the night. Our diarist, who was, of course, present, 
found thirty-seven ladies well dressed and powdered, suffi- 
ciently good-looking and not without vanity, and gentlemen 
to match quite gaily attired. They did not dance the 
stately minuet of the latter-day Virginia writers, who love to 
dream dreams of decorative and aristocratic colonial ancestors, 
but tripped through a succession of country dances “ not 
too elegantly performed,” interspersed with vigorous and 
frisky jigs to negro airs, for just so long as the negro 
fiddlers could keep going. There was punch, wines and 
coffee, but no tea, from sympathy with the recent famous 
tea riots at Boston. 

Cresswell makes friends everywhere, rides about looking 
at farms with the critical eye of a practical farmer, and is, 
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of course, amazed at the slovenly culture universal in the 
slave-owning regions of Virginia, though the land up here is 
much better than lower down the country. He is advised 
to cross the Blue Ridge mountains in the spring, where the 
thriftier Scotch-Irish yeomanry are doing their own work on 
the richer lands of the Shenandoah valley *—which advice 
he follows later on. In the meantime, everything is at a 
standstill from the uncertainty of the times. No one talks 
anything but politics, the few who stand up for the British 
Government suffering much annoyance but not quite yet 
actual ill-treatment. Cresswell makes a stout stand for his 
native country, and has many wordy rows, but somehow 
keeps his friends. With the candour of a typical Georgian, he 
relates the “‘ wet nights ’’ he has and records unabashed how 
he went to bed “feloniously drunk” (odd phrase), with 
due note of the retributive headache of the morrow. They 
were a merry crew, these Virginia planters, save Washington, 
who stood icily aloof from such follies. The parsons, mostly 
loyalists, and already docked of their salaries, had apparently 
struck work. The Presbyterian ministers, however, red-hot 
radicals and tolerably ignorant, “‘rave nothing but sedition 
from their pulpits.” The English Church, from the first 
established in Virginia, had for some time been giving way 
to dissent in the new and back-lying counties, which were 
strongly democratic, as opposed to the planter aristocracy of 
the east—the Tidewater district. 

Cresswell was privileged to see Washington inspect the 
two Independent local companies, that of “the gentlemen 
in blue and buff, the mechanics in red and grey—stout- 
looking fellows.”? Similar companies which he had seen on 
the eastern shore were “‘ ragged rascals.”’ All the trading in 
Virginia was then done by Scotsmen; their stores were 
everywhere. They were mostly loyalists, for obvious reasons, 
and consequently expelled during the war. One hardly 


* Since about 1720 the Ulster Protestants, mainly Presbyterians, had been 
leaving Ireland in thousands for the back-country of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and the Carolinas. The movement was instigated by the political disa- 
bilities maintained against them by the Dublin Parliament and the short- 
sighted rent-raising of several great landlords. These reasons serve the historian 
well enough, who habitually regards all emigrants as objects of compassion. 
But, as a matter of fact, this movement was kept active by a widespread 
emigration propaganda by ship-owners and land companies, and above all by 
the success of these sturdy colonists themselves, who became virtually the 
founders and creators of two or three great States. In methods and charac- 
teristics they were the very antithesis of the Catholic Irish, who went scarcely 
at all to America till after Independence and not in any numbers till after the 
French Wars (1815). 
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needs reminding, too, in the Journal that these Scots helped 
their planter neighbours to keep the bottle circulating. It 
had come as a surprise generally that so English a province 
as Virginia counted fewer loyalists than almost any other. 
The upper class seem to have been rather rushed by their 
eloquent leaders and a noisy democracy into a position from 
which, once taken, there was no retreat. 

The Journal throughout this winter gives a very interest- 
ing account of local conditions under the cloud of the coming 
war. The Royal Governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, 
had been driven on to his ships and was hovering about 
Norfolk and the coast with a body of loyalists and runaway 
slaves. Of the many indifferent English leaders in this 
unhappy struggle, he was, perhaps, the most injudicious, 
though he had been active in western settlement and 
Indian wars. Still the disaffected thought he might yet 
sail up to Alexandria and make things lively for them. 
The toleration of Cresswell as an anti-patriot began gradu- 
ally to lessen, and he was threatened from time to time by 
various Committees of Safety, but his local friends stood 
staunchly by him. He was obviously an attractive young 
man. He could not get home even had he wished to face 
his father as a returned failure. Moreover, he hoped the 
trouble would soon blow over, and if that happened while 
back in England he would assuredly never get out again 
with the consent of his family, which last was vital to his 
expectations of capital to buy a farm. 

Cresswell was at Mount Vernon, too, several times before 
Washington took command of the forces. The “ best-ap- 

inted table I saw in America.” Temperate and taciturn 
himself, Washington nevertheless liked his guests to enjoy 
themselves “in their own way.” But as he was a good 
man of business, managing his estate carefully and not 
joining in the “foolish frolics”’ of his neighbours, he was 
respected rather than liked; in short, was thought just a 
little near. His wife, the well-endowed Curtis widow, 
Cresswell found to be of a more lively disposition. Though 
one of the richest men in Virginia, Washington’s estate, by 
all accounts, only brought in about £300 a year.* This 
rings true enough, as, unlike the rich West Indies, there was 
very little actual money in Virginia. His Virginia friends 
kindly cashed another bill on his father which he hoped 
would be honoured, and advised him strongly to take 


* Jefferson, though a good farmer, tells us that Monticello, about 1,500 
acres, only brought him £400 a year. 
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advantage of an opportunity to visit some patented lands 
in the far west. A local syndicate had secured the patent 
of a large tract where the Ohio joins the Mississippi. They 
suggested that Cresswell should visit it, take some surveys 
and report on the lands. His prospective fee was to be 
five thousand acres with the further chance of securing the 
surveyorship of neighbouring blocks owned in Philadelphia. 
He gladly accepted the offer, took some lessons in surveying, 
and worked out the route with the only local man who 
knew it. He then bought two horses and a simple outfit, 
hired an expert attendant, and set forth in May. This 
journey of many hundred miles into the western wilderness 
in the year 1775 is extraordinarily interesting as told here 
with quite a lively pen. Space forbids us even a bare 
outline of its adventurers. But Cresswell’s first objective 
was Fort Pitt, where twenty years earlier Braddock and 
his army had met a fate which startled the world. It was 
then the French Fort Duquesne. It is now Pittsburg, the 
Birmingham of America. 

This first hundred and fifty miles through the back 
corner of Maryland and into Pennsylvania territory was not 
eventful. The trail of Braddock’s army across the Alleghany 
was still a rough route, but by now Scotch-Irish and other 
settlers were thinly sprinkled along it. The travellers 
passed the old camping-ground of Dunbar’s rearward column 
and were shown the place of Braddock’s burial. Broken 
cannon, bombshells, and other relics still lay strewn around. 
Forty miles on they ride through the historic ford of the 
Monongehela, and pause to look at the skulls and bones still 
bleaching on that grizzly battlefield where no burials were 
made and the wolves had held high revelry. These were 
the bones of British soldiers who had died in the struggle 
to free the colonies from the French menace. Now “all 
the rascals in these woods that our soldiers made safe for 
them are cursing the King and the British Army.” Fort 
Pitt has a garrison of a hundred men in barracks under a 
“haughty British Colonel” and thirty traders’ houses. 
Thence on the Ohio river Cresswell makes a fresh start for 
the remoter west in log canoes with other companions 
bound for the same goal. 

He is away altogether six months, and even so fails to 
reach it. All the mishaps inevitable to men traversing the 
wilderness with slender equipment and without experience 
befall him. He took up betimes with other and various 
wanderers, hunters, or land-seekers going in the same 
direction—mostly ‘‘ quarrelsome ruffians.” Occasionally a 
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better type proved a useful friend and pleasant companion ; 
more than one, too, who bore a name to become later on 
historic in the great westward movement. Torrential rains, 
tormenting flies, and long periods without any provisions 
but the flesh of such bear or buffalo or wild turkey as luck 
brought to his gun made up the measure of the young 
Englishman’s days and weeks. There was often, too, serious 
danger from Indians, as a great Indian war had _ barely 
terminated. He passes the mouth of the Great Kenawa 
where, in the previous year, the biggest battle ever fought 
between Indians and backwoodsmen was waged, about 
1,200 on each side, the white men gaining a hard-earned 
victory. He had by this time left the mountains behind 
and was traversing a rich country that aroused his agri- 
cultural longings, where cherry and black walnuts grew to a 
vast size and the clover reached to his waist. Circumstances, 
however, including attacks of sickness, were too much for 
even Cresswell’s pluck and determination. Back again at 
Fort Pitt, this time on horseback with an Indian girl who 
had fallen in love with him and proved of infinite assistance 
and a trusty guide—the inevitable parting here, on her 
side, at any rate, was most affecting. A great pow-wow 
was just coming off. Virginia and Pennsylvania delegates, 
who “ heartily hated each other,” were meeting the Indians 
in council to make peace. Our traveller witnesses the 
ceremony, the dancing and the Indian orations, which last 
he vastly admires and transcribes long fragments of them. 
Even here he is threatened with arrest as a spy, but, as 
always, some good genius steps in and ‘“‘shoos off” the 
over-officious Jacks-in-office. 

Back by October, that lovely month in Virginia, and 
among his former friends and acquaintances, he is again 
without money or decent clothes, for his slender stock left 
behind him has been destroyed by moth. He is even 
reduced to patching his breeches with a bit of his shirt-tail, 
and in this guise Mrs. Gates, the wife of the General of later 
Saratoga fame, who has an estate in the neighbourhood, 
insists on taking him to church! He quite earns his board, 
however, by assisting his acquaintances at Alexandria and 
also at Leesburg, a little town to the westward. A handy 
man, he erects a pump for one and joins another in making 
saltpetre out of the floors of tobacco barns. 

The year 1776 has now opened. Three Rebel armies 
are in the field, and the news of Montgomery’s attempt on 
Quebec reaches Virginia. Continental paper money, engraved 
with wonderful symbolic figures, has just been issued. The 
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heavy indebtedness of the planters to English merchants 
turns many of them, says Cresswell, towards war as a 
means of relief. He at last receives a letter from his father, 
but dated over twelve months back! Everything is chaos, 
but life in Virginia, where rude abundance rather than 
money has always been the prevailing note, while her soil, 
so far, is untouched by devastating war, wags fairly com- 
fortably. Though depressed enough at his present embar- 
rassments and the frustration of his cherished agricultural 
prospects, our hero has some compensations. Seven hundred 
militia are drilling at Leesburg, where he often stays, but 
despite the black looks of their “‘d——d Irish (Scotch- 
Irish) Colonels and Captains,’’ he dines and sups about the 
neighbourhood with more genial souls and not seldom again 
gets ‘‘ feloniously drunk,” excusing these lapses as a means 
of refuge from his present troubles. Whisky and rum were 
dirt cheap. When, a dozen years later, the great Federalist, 
Alexander Hamilton, put a duty on spirits for revenue, the 
Western Virginia and Pennsylvania country rose in rebellion 
and the U.S. Army had to be mobilized for its repression. 
Betimes, too, he dances with the ladies, and some of them 
soothe his harrowed feelings with old melodies on the spinet. 
His rather forlorn hope is to get to New York and the 
Rebel army, and thence escape to the British lines. But 
he is jealously watched, and the alternative of a Virginia 
prison is unthinkable. Yet he runs the risk of it when he 
indignantly refuses to mount guard over a dozen British 
prisoners. He finds his truest friend of all in a Mr. Mason, 
one of the famous Virginia family, who stands between 
him and his “sour-faced Presbyterian and Republican 
ill-wishers.”” Finally, this benefactor gives him introduc- 
tions to Jefferson and other Congressmen at Philadelphia, 
and facilitates his journey there. 

Cresswell is delightfully impressed with the Quaker city, 
as who was not in those days of its easy pre-eminence in 
size and opulence over all other colonial cities. Jefferson 
receives him most politely and gives him a pass to the 
Continental army in the north, whence he hopes by permit 
or otherwise to pass over to the British lines. He enjoys 
other hospitalities in the comparative luxury of Philadelphia, 
and on the road to and from it admires the thrifty farms of 
the Germans and Quakers and the fine country houses of 
the city merchants. On reaching New York, now occupied 
by the Rebel army, whose appearance and indiscipline ‘he, 
of course, criticizes scathingly, like a true Briton, he hopes 
to stay there quietly till his short-term parole expires, 
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and then get away to the British, whose fleet and army, 
but two miles distant, are tantalizingly visible. But, alas! 
he runs across a Presbyterian minister, chaplain to a 
Western Virginia regiment, with whom a year previously he 
had held an embittered political argument. This revengeful 
soul reports him as an incorrigible enemy to the patriot 
cause, gets him arrested and sent back to Alexandria under 
armed escort, with orders to have him there immured. 
But the escort is a good fellow, though he has to do his 
duty in handing his prisoner over to the Virginia court, 
who promptly consign him to their horrible prison. Once 
again that admirable gentleman, Mr. Mason, comes forward 
and offers any security they like to name for Cresswell’s 
good behaviour. So on an extended parole the poor young 
man makes himself as happy as he can under constant 
threats from this quarter and that. 

We must pass over much of interest that he has to tell 
of the Virginians now their Independence is formally 
declared, for he manages to get about a good deal. They 
are getting by now hard pushed for men, and there are 
great complaints among the people at the compulsory service. 
The last company raised are all ‘convicts or indentured 
servants purchased from their masters.’”’ One committee- 
man falls foul of Cresswell and threatens dire things because 
he did not kiss his daughter on introduction, “the ugly 
jade.”’ Like the rest of the world then and ever since, he 
chafes at Howe’s culpable indolence at New York with 
Washington’s ragged force in New Jersey almost asking to 
be gobbled up. Again his effects are overhauled by a 
committee and partially plundered. But in April (1777) 
the good Mr. Mason gets him a pass to Hampton on the 
Virginia coast and gives him a letter to the Governor. He 
bids good-bye to his friend Mr. Kirke with gratitude for all 
his kindness. Though, to be sure, he has erected him a 
pump, which piece of ingenuity so electrifies the neighbour- 
hood that he is offered a commission in the Rebel engineers 
at three dollars a day. He gives him a bill on his father for 
£70, his total indebtedness to him, which is all he can do. 

His journey to Hampton is on a pilot boat from 
Alexandria. Before starting he sees a Highland soldier, a 
prisoner, flogged by his fellow-prisoners, two hundred in 
number, for accepting enlistment in the Rebel army, 
indignantly refused by the rest. From Hampton he rides 
the few miles to Williamsburg, the little capital then of 
Virginia, admires the many good brick houses both on the 
way and in the little town, with their tasteful gardens, 
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much dishevelled, however, by the soldiers. The Governor 
(Patrick Henry, I think) is very polite and asks Cresswell to 
breakfast. He will not grant his request to go on board a 
British ship, but offers him a passage to France (an enemy 
country) in a vessel that may or may not call at Hampton. 
This is not good enough, so our hero, whose parole has now 
expired, awaits a better chance, together with a recently made 
English acquaintance of like mind and in a like situation. 
The neighbourhood is now full of French soldiers, and the 
pair sup and dine with the officers. Cresswell also dines 
with the mess of a Virginia regiment, two colonels, five 
majors, seven captains, and inferior officers. The colonel’s 
brief grace was, “ G dd m the British Army.” But 
Cresswell, now on the very verge of liberty, as he hopes, is 
the soul of discretion and bridles his tongue. The pair are 
next entertained by a jovial tar, one Commodore Tollever, 
and while ‘‘ merry ”’ he promises them the loan of a passage 
boat for a short trip on the Bay. Next day, in more 
cautious mood, he asks them to take two young friends of 
his with them, a request they cannot refuse. Moreover, 
their plans were more than vague. The two “ friends,” to 
the disappointment of their hosts, came on board wearing 
side-arms, and then there is the skipper. The resourceful 
Cresswell, however, when out at sea, plies the two armed 
men with liquor, entices them near the open hatchway, 
and then, with his friend Keith’s help, shoves them down it 
and puts the lid on. There is still the skipper, who “‘ sup- 
poses it is a joke.” Not at all, says Cresswell, and puts a 
pistol to his head, praying that the necessity for firing it 
will not arise. ‘‘ Blow his d——d head off,’? shouts Keith, 
whereupon the honest sailor drops on his knees begging his 
life. This he is readily enough granted on condition of his 
joining the others below deck. So down he goes; and 
giving the prisoners a bottle of whisky and a venison ham, 
they are safely battened down. 

But what next ? The fugitives would be most assuredly 
hung if they were caught, and New York, their nearest 
refuge, is four hundred miles away. They sail aimlessly out 
to sea on the forlorn hope of meeting a British ship. By 
an amazing chance they actually do fall in with the British 
warship Phenix escorting prizes. They are taken on board 
and warmly received. The imprisoned “ rebels” are released 
and sent home with their boat, and Cresswell is now a free 
man once more. The rest is all pleasant enough reading, 
but space forbids his interesting account of the British 
Army in New York. In due course he gets home on a 
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warship and arrives at his father’s house, where he is 
warmly greeted by all. The end is not without humour. 
For though a happy man, the long-lost son is rather a sick 
one. His father, however, by no means kills the fatted 
calf, but puts him into the harvest-field binding wheat for 
ten hours the very next day, and keeps him at it till the 
end of harvest, which he thinks hard. Ultimately, how- 
ever, under this stern treatment he recovers his appetite. 
It has not, apparently, suited his other brothers, who in his 
absence have “turned out badly.” This all suggests one 
likely reason for his original desire to emigrate. But he, at 
any rate, makes good, and in due course marries Miss Mary 
Mellor, a neighbour, and lives happily at the picturesque 
old homestead at Idridgehay, of which, as well as a portrait 


of himself, an illustration is given, till his death thirty years 
later. 


A. G. BraDLEy 


Notre.—This MSS. Journal of Nicholas Cresswell is in the possession of 
his descendant, 8. Thornely, Esq., of Drayton House, near Chichester. It 
has been recently printed by The Dial Company, of New York. 300 pages. 
Jonathan Cape, London. 
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EUCLID, THE CAR 


G. says that my idea when we start on our travels is that 
we can’t go wrong if we take an uphill road as soon as possible 
after leaving the Channel. 

Maps being what they are—always upside-down except 
for Arctic explorers—it certainly seems to me as hopeful a 
plan as most. G. may say what he likes (and I’m sorry to 
say he does), but rivers are well known to run downhill and 
to come from the middle of the land rather than the edge. 
Anyhow, it was mainly owing to my sitting on the front seat 
of the motor and saying “Turn to the right” at suitable 
intervals where I saw a hill, that we reached that chateau 
in Touraine. 

We arrived at it after a certain amount of toil and moil. 
In the first place, G. generally turns to the left when I suggest 
the right. He tells me he has a reason for this, but this 
reason can be of no interest to the general reader. Besides, 
the best proof that I am not always wrong is that he often 
has to change into reverse on these occasions. In the 
second place, Euclid, the car, felt the motion of the ocean 
rather severely. It gave him, so he said, a pain in the 
dynamo. We did what we could for him, but it was no 
use. The pain got worse and worse. The aid of the pro- 
fession had to be called in. At Chartres, instead of spending 
the day in the cathedral we spent most of it in a large garage, 
where we had a fine perspective panorama of some dozens 
of cars in various stages of convalescence. Here and there 
from beneath them protruded a couple of legs. More 
complete views were obtained of the fraternity who minis- 
tered to their ills at a higher level; and from every mouth 
belonging to that dozen of mechanics there issued a sound 
of song and whistle till the place was for all the world like an 
orchard full of blackbirds. 

A little fellow in a suit of brown overalls that fitted like 
a skin and had something of the Middle Ages about its cut, 
crouched, squirrel-like, over our invalid for many a long 
hour; but in the end he had to own himself beaten by a 
matter he alluded to as the déjonctewr. He threw in the 
information that Euclid’s spare parts could not be obtained 
out of England. 

We dispatched a telegram to our native land with the 
doleful knowledge that, however promptly the works re- 
sponded, the arrival of a parcel-post package would be a 
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matter possibly of months. Then, being devoid of any 
feeling of mercy even to a dumb electric horn, we girded up 
the loins of Euclid and sped upon our way for such space as 
remained of daylight. At dusk, for now Euclid was blind as 
well as dumb, we turned into the “‘ Lion d’Or” at Vendéme 
and fell there very much upon our feet. Guide-books do 
not speak of that very tame lion, but let us rectify the 
omission. The beds, the food, the hosts, the charges, all 
left nothing to desire. The inclusion of central heating in a 
bill that amounted to under 10s. for Euclid and family is an 
item by no means to be sneered at in the wintry north of 
the garden of France. 

Euclid at least found the Lion so much to his taste that he 
refused, point-blank, to leave it next morning. It was only after 
an hour or more of strenuous protest that he was induced to 
tear himself away and to convey us a stage farther on our 
journey. At the first sign of another town he threw himself 
into the yard of an electrician, who forthwith plunged head- 
first into his interior economy, only to emerge towards evening 
with the paralysing remark: “ The trouble is irreparable.” 

The news was not altogether unexpected. During the 
afternoon we had perused, in a two-day-old Daily Mail, a 
paragraph to the effect that the company expensively 
responsible for Euclid’s presence in a world of sorrow had 
chosen this ill-timed moment to go under the hammer. 
But before despair had time to drive us to any natural, if 
desperate step, our electrician friend proceeded to comfort 
us by saying he would put in a déjoncteur of a totally different 
kind which would do equally well. 

Hope sprang renewed to her proper place in our anatomy ; 
it was justified by sunset, when with lights, horn, and self- 
starter all in working order we once more took the road 
in great style. 

Our imposing start was somewhat marred before we had 
left the first kilometre behind by the conduct of the car. 
It came to a standstill at the side of the road, apparently 
with the intention of browsing on the herbage there dis- 
played. It was certainly nice green young grass, which, by 
the fact that it had already begun to grow, gave us proof 
that we were advancing towards the south. 

But as Euclid does not usually wish for a hay diet, we 
sought for other causes of his reluctance to advance, and 
found them in that we were at the end of our petrol, except 
for the spare gallon with which we were provided. A return 
whence we had come rectified this deficit. Euclid gorged 
himself, and we set forth for a second time. 
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By this time darkness had fallen; and as we must now 
leave the high roads and take to the byways, my plan of 
turning to the right, up hills, was no longer to be sneezed at, 
and had, perforce, to be adopted as being at least as promising 
as any. It led us, as usual, from one place to another ; 
and if a certain part of the night was spent in the process, 
that is a matter over which we had little enough control. 
Suffice it that, after a series of conversations, short but full 
of interesting if conflicting topographical views, with prob- 
ably every inhabitant of the province still abroad at that 
hour, and others whom we did not scruple to disturb at their 
evening repast, we came to a stone wall of some miles’ dura- 
tion, which was broken at length by a tall gateway, into 
which we unhesitatingly turned. 

The chateau lay before us. Whitely it shone in the 
moonlight. Orange lights twinkled behind the lattices of 
shutters; and in the doorway, with the instantaneous 
precision of a well-produced theatrical entertainment, ap- 
peared the welcoming figure of its owner. 

A little later, washed and nourished, I lay at rest in my 
long-desired bed listening to the pleasant crackle of logs 
burning on the hearth; my eyes wandering about my 
beautifully proportioned square room. A mantelpiece of 
white marble fashioned in the most graceful of eighteenth- 
century curves made a frame for the ascending sparks. 
Above it a tall looking-glass rose up and up to the distant 
ceiling. On the marble of the chimney-piece a little camelia- 
tree stood in an Italian pot of apple-green glaze, admiring 
the reflection in the mirror of its pink-and-white blossoms. 
Farther along the shelf a glass full of the pink saxifrage 
(Saxifragia cordifolia—earliest and most welcome of saxi- 
frages) kept it company; and beyond that a vaseful of white 
freezias spread fan-like to meet it. The walls, hung with 
silk the colour of pale corn-flowers, matched doors and 
woodwork ; the floor was of polished oak; and over my 
bed was suspended a high canopy. 

The blue door opened to admit a maid, who brought more 
logs to add to the brightly burning flames. Behind her 
trotted a brown-and-white spaniel, who had come to bid me 
good-night. In a moment he had spotted and retrieved a 
curious bird, which he evidently took for a green wood- 
pecker. Promptly he offered me, with much tail-wagging, 
one of my feathered slippers. 

The door closed softly behind the pair, and my eyelids 
duplicated the movement... . 

Down by the stream lies a garden. It is tucked away 
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between walls and high banks of trees so that its existence 
might, it seems, remain almost indefinitely unsuspected. 
It is easy to believe that for long years it became altogether 
lost, for it was left untouched till the grass and weeds hid 
it all but irretrievably. A week or two ago the gardener 
discovered it and took it in hand. With an enormous two- 
pronged hoe he was struggling to clear it. Already he had 
worked a miracle there. Where all was tangle there might 
now be seen a quarter of an acre of smooth brown seedbed 
sown with vegetables. Along the rows he had suspended a 
string between a couple of sticks, and from the string hung 
pieces of bass, each one supporting an ingenious scarecrow. 
It was contrived by the aid of a potato, into which were 
stuck five or six large turkey feathers like the spokes of a 
wheel or the vanes of a windmill. In the almost impercep- 
tible breeze they twirled and hovered, poising themselves in 
mid-air, and looking, if viewed with the eye of faith, for all 
the world like hawks about to pounce. It would be a reckless 
chaffinch that would dare to hunt for a meal beneath those 
hovering wings! He would need to unite the confidence of 
a robin with the cynicism of a town sparrow before he could 
nerve himself to such a desperate venture. 

When I walked in the garden that morning not a bird 
was in sight, though the air was full of their voices. In the 
horse-chestnut a chaffinch was telling his wife all about the 
iniquities of the capitalist who had cornered the seed market ; 
a great-tit in the fir-tree was trying to shout down everyone 
else ; a woodpecker was giving his famous imitation of the 
boy, the stick, and the iron railing; a warbler was loudly 
practising vocal gymnastics. At the head of the garden 
stands the high wall of white stone. It runs down to the 
water and crosses it by an arch, to continue up the opposite 
slope. Just beneath the arch a tiny waterfall, a yard or so 
high, falls into a clear pool of miniature swirls and eddies, 
and adds the note of its splashing to the symphony. A 
tile-roofed shed is built out over the pool. Here, on washing 
days, the women come to kneel at the stream’s edge, to 
slap the linen on the sloping board that is fixed over its 
brink, and to paint the translucent ripples with prismatic 
soap bubbles. 

That morning they were not there, and the water gurgled 
lazily onward as if glad that it was not a working day. 

Along the bank the apricot-trees were blooming, while 
across the path gooseberry bushes were covered with flowers 
no less green than their leaves. Bees buzzed from apricot 
blossom to gooseberry blossom, apparently with equal 
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relish. Huge and small flies competed with them for the 
honey, whose taste they must nearly have forgotten during 
the long months of winter fasting. Here and there among 
the thick growth of grass and weeds I spied the foliage of a 
domestic plant pushing up a few struggling shoots. Some 
artichokes had successfully held their own against all comers, 
and the red shoots of peonies were starting up at intervals 
under the fruit-trees. A row of peas—planted, how and 
by whom ?—had grown already to the height of a foot in the 
thickest part of the tangle. Isolated clumps of spinach; a 
lettuce or so; a tiny bunch of pansies; a few rows of onions; 
one currant flowering beside the river; the silver foliage of 
some pinks—these are the finds and rewards of the pioneer 
who digs his way into that tiny jungle. On it all the sun 
of the Touraine April, which is no relation to our April sun, 
pours his life-giving rays. Soon he will have dried the moist 
and clayey soil to the hardness of bricks; and then the 
stream will do its part by transferring its waters to the hose 
and watering-pot. Never can garden have been more 
happily placed. The aspect of it, in spite of weeds, in spite 
of all neglect, is enough to break with covetousness the 
northern heart. 

In the moat of the chateau the fig-trees have grown so 
old and so tall that they can, with little effort, see over the 
top of the balustrade and watch all that goes on. Their 
leaves are still rolled tight within the buds, but already 
they are poking out their green noses. The lichen that 
grows on their trunks is of a brilliant orange, whereas on the 
rest of the fruit-trees it is only grey. Perhaps the figs wear 
it to match the dandelion carpet spread beneath their feet. 
The chateau walls wear it too on their lower buttresses of 
white stone below the rounded string course at the top of 
the sloped foundations, which is the same shape that you 
may see at the water-line of many Venetian palaces. The 
golden lichen grows, too, on the upper, flat string courses, 
and on some of the corner-stones ; and if you look closely 
at the steep and pointed roofs you will find it clinging 
precariously to the slates. 

It is in the moat that the bell toad has his home. Shel- 
tered by the parasol of the dandelion, he spends the day in 
sleep; or perhaps in meditation. At night he rouses himself 
to give voice to the outcome of his reflections. Ceaselessly, 
especially during the early hours of the night, his tinkling 
voice makes itself heard. As you lie in bed hearkening to 
it, you may imagine yourself on a Swiss mountain listening 
to the bells of a flock of sheep or goats that are feeding just 
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out of sight, below the little alp on which you have paused 
for breath. Tink! tink! tink! the bells ring faintly as the 
animals move slowly forward. You can almost hear the 
scrunching noise their teeth make as they crop the tightly 
growing grass. 

But there is no mountain and no bells. There is only the 
bell toad ; and he is sitting at the bottom of the moat with 
twenty feet of stone wall on every side of him. 

The windows of the chateau are wide and tall; perhaps 
four yards may be about their height. Some of the rooms 
occupy the whole width of the house, so that you may look 
right through, and see the mauve blue sky beyond, framed 
like so many pictures in the oblongs of the window frames. 
Other pictures of a like sort are to be admired through the 
frequent arches that form part of the house or its abutting 
walls and outbuildings. Landscape seen in this way has 
always a peculiar charm. It takes on, as it were, some of the 
trappings and ceremonial of art, while retaining the perfection 
of execution, the unrivalled clarity of light, the invitation to 
closer inspection, the hint of secrets yet to be revealed, 
which form some of the attractions offered by Nature to 
those whom she allures. 

The framing of arch, or doorway, suggests, besides that 
formality of design which is so grateful to the spectator’s 
eye, an intelligence and domesticity at once soothing and 
strangely reassuring. In the subconscious struggle for 
prominence of associated ideas that takes place in the mind 
when called upon to choose between a panoramic view of 
wild nature and the same view encircled by the calculated 
precision of a rectangle of common glass and cheap deal, it 
is the arbitrary line of the carpenter which wins the day. 
Alone on the mountain-side, or beneath night’s vast star- 
whirling spaces, man’s heart may sink under the overwhelm- 
ing sense of his lack of consequence. Fascinated though he 
may be by Pan’s beckoning fingers, he does not always 
escape an uneasiness which is unpleasantly akin to fear when 
he is confronted with those stark bones of the earth that 
stick up through her enamelled skin in the shape of rock 
escarpment and snowy peak ; or when in storm and tempest 
her frown seems concentrated on his insignificant figure. 
But let him cross the threshold of the most ramshackle 
building, and the malignant elements lose half their magic. 
They may roar and yelp at the crack of the door like wolves 
frustrated, but he will feel himself safe in his flimsy shelter. 
That fragile pane, that chemically contrived artifice of 
ingredients so foreign to one another as flint and soda, 
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which will break at the touch of a child, those pieces of wood 
by which they are arbitrarily and geometrically surrounded, 
are enough to reassure him. They are signs, perceptible 
perhaps only vaguely to him, that his mind has through the 
ages grown increasingly capable of meeting Nature on less 
unequal terms, and that with it as an ally his spirit need not 
altogether despair of holding its own in the war he must 
eternally wage with her. Has he not learnt to detach the 
atoms she has set apart for certain destinies, and bid them 
resign themselves to a different fate? Can he not cause 
them to fly apart or gather into molecules at his will? By 
the aid of his mathematics he can even dispense with her 
examples, and can assert with confidence that in the least 
natural universe a circle would still be circular, and that a 
minus would remain something more comprehensible to 
him than to her. And it is partly because of this superiority 
of his in the domain he can call his own that he takes pleasure 
in the little things he has set up in opposition to the scheme 
of natural growth. The view visible through an artificial 
opening is one of those trifles that owe their attraction to 
some such reason. That tiny portion of a scene, broken off, 
as it were, from the great mass of earth or sky, and detained 
in position by a man-imagined device for our pleasure, is 
witness to savagery held in subjection and a sign that Pan’s 
cruel strength is being kept at bay. 


MaRIoN PHILLIMORE 
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Ir was, I well remember, in the early days of February 1902 
that I first left England, via Dover and Ostend, en route for 
the German Fatherland. I was accompanied in this venture 
by the more redoubtable of my parents, it being considered 
that I was too young to travel abroad by myself—a moot 
point amply settled by my falling at once into the lee scuppers 
of our paddle boat in company with the first large wave, 
in consequence of which I had to sit in a deck cabin for the 
rest of the crossing, whilst my trousers were hurriedly dried 
in the engine-room. My mother’s parting gift had been a 
tin of Dr. Tibbles’ celebrated Vi-Cocoa, a fashionable bever- 
age at that date, and I had opportunity of putting into 
practice her final instructions in regard to the “hot milk 
and boiling water,” essential ingredients, which remained a 
standing joke between us for many a long day. 

I was, at this time, as I can still recollect, accredited as 
pupil extraordinary, and even plenipotentiary, to the court 
of a minor Hauptmann in the German reserve, who gave 
lessons in German in the intervals between rattling the 
sabre and the Krug of beer. The idea was that I should 
assimilate, with the least possible delay, the language, if 
not of Goethe and of Bismarck, at least of Max and Moritz. 

Besides the rank of Captain, with various medical or 
veterinary qualifications, my professor also revelled in the 
difference rather than in the distinction of being Geheimrat 
and Herr Doctor, which titles he wore with the over- 
weaning pride of the newly bereaved vermin-killer’s widow 
(Frau Ungeziefervertilgerswittwe) or of the newly appointed 
clerk in the office of the Steamship Company (twin-screw and 
de luxe) of the Lake of the Four Cantons (Vierwaldstattersec- 

Upon my arrival the Doctor immediately appeared 
arrayed in uniform, glittering from head to foot in burnished 
fittings, and took my father off to dine at the local mess. 
What happened there I cannot tell, for I was never able 
to gather more than that my father had acquitted himself 
with tolerable credit, being voted “ Britisch Sportsmann.”’ 
Probably he had been moved to recall the scenes of his 
own youth in Freiburg in the Black Forest, for shortly 
afterwards he narrated to me an episode which took 
place there under his direct auspices. I will not venture, 
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however, to risk the reader’s verdict upon so question- 
able a tale. 

The house in which I was destined to spend the next six 
months, only returning to England for a short leave at the 
time of the Coronation of King Edward VII, was situated 
at the point called Wasserturm, where the electric trams dis- 
gorged passengers half-way between Wiesbaden and Biebrich- 
am-Rhein, or Rheinufer (Rhine-bank), as the terminal 
stopping-place was picturesquely called. One could bathe in 
the Rhine in summer, or walk in the park, which belonged to 
the Grand Duke of Hesse, but was open to the public, and in 
which were displayed notices discouraging the smoking of 
china or wooden pipes, the taking of snuff, but gracefully 
conceding the use of cigars. 

Lewis and Brudenell-Bruce were my companions in this 
duress, and we were not long in picking up the terminology 
of the dinner-table and distinguishing between Gdnsebraten 
and Hammelfleisch, Rotkraut and Sauerkraut, Zwieback and 
Pumpernickel, punctuating our discourse with repeated 
guttural cries of “‘ Ach, Zo.o.0.0 !”»—ad nauseam. 

It was not, at first, an uncommon sight, upon descending 
for breakfast, to discover the youngest member of the 
Doctor’s family, one Odchen (diminutive for Odo), seated 
upon an omphalos in his mother’s lap, the two giving the 
impression of Madonna and Child (after Adrian Brouwer). 
This somewhat unnerving spectacle diminished gradually in 
frequency in inverse ratio to the cube of our proficiency in 
the new-found Muttersprache, which seemed designed especi- 
ally for putting an end to abuses of the breakfast-room. 
Breakfast would then pass uneventfully by, the silence being 
broken only by such ejaculations as ‘‘ Bitte, die Butterdose,” 
or “‘ Nach Ihnen mit dem Brot.” 

Then would follow the morning lesson, in which one 
began to understand the Germans themselves far better 
than at that moment it ever seemed likely that one would 
come to understand their language. 

The earlier lessons in the German idiom—after one has 
survived the initial danger of paranoia upon first sight of 
the blistering alphabet—seem to consist, for the most part, 
in impassioned rhapsodies on the Outbreak of Spring, a mimic 
warfare dear to the heart of every German, with buds popping 
everywhere like machine-guns, or going off with a loud bang 
(Frihlingsgerausch) in the ear, like howitzers, and—as one 
gazes wearily out of the window—the grass springing up 
smartly to attention upon a surface as bare and heartless 
as a parade ground. 
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In this manner, and from long contemplation of the 
military qualities of grass in Germany, the Germans, with 
the inevitability of Allmdhligkeit, have come to elaborate 
from their love of Nature the national philosophy of “a 
place in the sun.” 

When enough hares had loped across the foreground, 
and the Laubfroesch was no longer piping in the leafy dell, 
we betook ourselves to the neighbouring Biergarten, for 
Munich beer and a short course of our native tongue. 

It must be said that spring in Germany was very soft 
and beautiful, but never so soft and beautiful as during that 
short walking tour in the Odenwald, when the first leaf of 
spring dappled the misty spaces between the beechen 
trunks, and ruined castles rose out of the very leaf-mould of 
the forest, derelict there since their robber lords had ceased 
to harry the trade of the Rhine. 

In the afternoons, in general, we bathed in the Kaiserin 
Augusta-Victoria Baths, where we often had the opportunity 
of witnessing the proficiency of German youths, not alone in 
swimming, but in gymnastics generally; amongst whom, 
perhaps, the young brothers Stollwerck were most promi- 
nently remarkable. As a change to this bathing we also took 
fencing lessons with Herr Fritz Heidecker, a worthy maitre 
d’armes, who was injudicious enough, on one occasion, to 
instruct me in the motions for disarming an opponent. 
After this irrevocable indiscretion, Herr Heidecker could 
hardly call his foil his own, and could never tell when it 
would be projected at right angles to his general position, 
rapt out of his hand with an agonizing wrench at the wrist, 
to fall, a clattering heap, in a far corner of the room. 

We read Maria Stuart and Wilhelm Tell with a dull 
lethargy, and waded with a bloody sweat through the 
Dreiszig-jahrigen Krieg ; and we began to endorse the saying 
of Nietzsche, that ‘“‘ everything ponderous, viscous, and 
pompously clumsy, all long-winded and wearying species of 
style, are developed in profuse variety among Germans.” 
But Simplicissimus and Fliegende Blaetter amused me more, 
and from these I began again to know the Germans better 
than it seemed at that time I should ever come to know their 
language. 

To cross over, at Mainz, the long bridge which connects 
the two banks of the Rhine is to pass from Protestant 
Germany into Catholic Germany; and, in fact, if at the 
proper time of year, to assist in the Carnival of Mainz. 
Here it is different in some impalpable way, probably it is 
the passage from the rational to the sensible. One is jollier 
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in Mainz, especially at carnival time, when one bangs one’s 
neighbour over the head with an inflated flail-like weapon, 
receiving in turn oceans of confetti down one’s back, the 
while monstrous pagan gods are drawn through the streets 
in cars ; and everyone is talking at once, never listening for 
a reply, and the sun is blazing down, just at a time when 
the sun would blaze down—for these ancient festivals, with 
centuries of experience to back the choice of the season, 
simply do not occur upon rainy days. 

Another memory of this time carries me to Heidelberg, 


am Neckar und am Rheine, 


which nestles, a university town plus a domineering strong- 
hold, in the leafy valleys of this swift-running Rhenish 
tributary, the Neckar. The daughter of James I built 
“das englische Bau,” or English wing, of the Heidelberger 
Schloss; but Louis XIV “sprung” its keep into the air, 
when he harried the Palatinate—and the tower lies a moul- 
dering lump of moss and ivy-grown masonry in the moat. 
And the big “tun” of Heidelberg was built so that its 
owners might forget their cares in Rhenish wine. 

The Kaiser reviewed some troops at Wiesbaden, and 
we cried “ Hoch” from the pavement, in unconvincing 
insular tones, as he passed, gaily surrounded by a glittering 
cavalcade and Staff. All the fountains played in the Kurhaus 
garden. Civilians were slaughtered at sight, or pushed into 
the gutter. It was magnificent. It was also upon this 
occasion that we received distinguished visitors at the 
Water Tower, namely, Herr Kalisch of the Berlin Opera 
House. We drank “ Bola” and various rather palatable 
white wines of neighbouring vintages, and then a series of 
empty thermometers was produced, and out of these we 
quaffed German champagne. The evenings were a great 
success, and—if my memory does not fail me—the celebrated 
tenor even condescended to trill a few notes—just a trill, 
you know. 

It was when Henry Fane came out that the really de- 
moralizing process set in, and that we piled Krug upon Krug 
at the Rathskeller, and ate Blaue Forellen, and danced 
round the Polizei or Schutzmann at the Water Tower, 
singing, in the manner of students : 


Ach die Polizei! 
Welche Schweinerei ! 


And then the time came to go to a “ larger house.” 
Having by now acquired a certain proficiency in ordering 
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tram-tickets through the little guichet which communicates 
from the Vorderplaiz to the body of the tram, I was now 
projected into the middle of one of the most scientifically 
laid-out tramway systems in the whole of Germany, namely, 
into that of Frankfurt-on-the-Main. I was sitting in one 
of these trams when a large serpent, of a peculiarly lurid 
brilliance, emitting a significant ‘“‘ crackle,” jumped the space 
between the two axles under the seat opposite to that upon 
which I was sitting. I left the tram. 

At Frankfurt-on-the-Main I took up my residence in 
Taubenbrunnenweg with my “ goldische ” landlady, all silks 
and satins, like a “ Frow of Spires in Almayn,” as Froude 
says in his History of England. In Frankfurt everything 
that is at all nice is “ goldisch,” the Frankfurt accent is 
soft and caressing and essentially South German. In 
Frankfurt we hate Prussia, on account of the treatment 
received in ’66 or ’70, when we were deprived of our ancient 
status of Free City, which we had enjoyed perhaps even 
before the formation of the Hanse League. We no longer 
had the right to mint our own thalers, those comely coins 
still occasionally to be met with in circulation. It is all 
very annoying, but of course, it is so. 

Taubenbrunnenweg is not very far from the Palmen- 
garten, and it is here we go upon our arrival to have tea, 
and to listen to music, and to meet once again our friends, 
Jack Mitford, and Caledon, and Luke White, before we go 
on to make the acquaintance of Mr. Alfred Geidt, who lives 
at the end of the Bockenheimer Landstrasse, to the left of 
that medizval gate, the Bockenheimer Thor, which, like the 
Eschenheimer Thor, in another part of the city, overtops, 
by a hundred feet, the little houses which nestle at its base. 
Bockenheim and Eschenheim are as Edgware and Islington 
to our city, just as Sachsenhausen, on the other side of the 
river, is as Southwark. Frankfurt, altogether, is quite a 
considerable metropolis, with a character and urbanity of its 
own, its West End in the fashionable Anlagen about the 
Opera and the Neues Schauspielhaus, and its East End 
stretching for miles down the Altes and Neues Zeil. Through 
the midst of this flows the Main westwards into the Rhine, 
and from its bridges may be seen the Cathedral, or Dom, 
our ‘ Old St. Paul’s,” with its “‘ Little Britain,”’ or ‘‘ Winkel- 
deutschland,” clustering about its base. Also its infamous 
quarter, the Frauengasse and the Rosengasse, a ghetto 
untouched by the passage of years. But, on the whole, 
except that its river runs in a contrary direction, it is sur- 
prising what a replica, on a lesser scale, this city is of London. 
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Here our studies were both more systematic and uninter- 
rupted, and we may be said to have mastered the practical 
difficulties of German prose. We were rarely, now, at a loss 
for a word. So much so, that we were able in the end to 
transcribe, at dictation, a leader of the Morning Post into 
German, sufficiently well, at all events, later to satisfy 
examiners at Burlington House. Our reading was more 
diverse, and less classical; the newspapers were a constant 
pabulum fed to us by indefatigable Mr. Geidt, whose search 
for the “‘ mot juste,” for the ultimate idiomatic rendering, 
whether into English or into German, was a passion native 
to his conscientious—and now arisen—soul. One was more 
than especially honoured when, on the rarest occasions, 
asked to join him at his table in the little first-floor café in 
the Goethestrasse. 

In winter the tennis courts at the Palmengarten were 
artificially flooded, providing a couple of acres of superb 
ice, surrounded by an ice-track, upon which what we should 
call the “fen runners ” used to practise their long, swinging 
stroke, covering thirty or forty yards at each ringing stride. 
I always preferred to watch this performance to any figure- 
skating; and, as an accomplishment, it appeared to me to 
possess more possibilities of value than the latter—for 
example, in the event of being chased by wolves. Neverthe- 
less, both Jack Mitford and Herr Schmidheini were excellent 
figure-skaters. 

Herr Schmidheini, besides being principally our instructor 
in French billiards, was also a capable instructor in French, 
German, Italian, and English (humane letters). In fact, it 
might be said, that though his nationality was Swiss, his 
Mecca was Ludgate Circus. I attributed his versatility in 
languages to the fact of his having lived at the top of the 
Matterhorn, and descending now on one side and now on 
the other, it would clearly be necessary for him to be able to 
speak, now German, now French, now Italian, whilst, of 
course, he would learn English in Switzerland itself. 

On the demise of my landlady I lodged with Herr Schmid- 
heini; the cooking being a welcome change, for we generally 
had Italian cooking Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays ; 
English cooking on Sundays, and French cooking with an 
occasional German dish on other days. Mitford always lodged 
with Frau Dr. Konse at the bottom of the Kaiserstrasse, 
but we used to go together to practise modelling in clay at 
the Stadel Institute on the other side of the river. Caledon 
and I, on the other hand, went in for fencing with an Italian 
fencing-master, Signor Tagliabé ; where we also added, on 
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our own account, the arts of knife-throwing, which nearly 
wrecked the fencing hall; and of fighting with sabres and 
wire masks over our heads, which nearly wrecked us. 

The outstanding event took place one evening, whilst we 
were having tea at the Palmengarten, namely the sudden 
appearance in the vestibule of the beautiful Miss ——, a 
tall girl, at least six feet high, with a chestnut plait a mile 
long hanging down her back, fresh from England on a 
course of music at the Conservatorium. There was no 
doubt of her arresting quality, and each of us was foremost 
in seeking her acquaintance. She was, however, guarded by 
a forbidding duenna, who circumvented our every effort at 
approach. However, we eventually wrote to the duenna, 
saying that we were staying for a short time at the Rose and 
Crown at Wiesbaden, and should be very pleased if she would 
allow her charge and our niece to come over to lunch one 
day in the car that we should send for her. Might she stay 
for tea, and we should be sure to send her back quite safely. 

Yes. And so at the proper moment a seventy horse- 
power Mercedes, having driven over a dog in the Bocken- 
heimer Landstrasse, drew up at the house of the young 
lady, who, being privy to the scheme, immediately made 
her appearance, and was helped into the car, which moved 
off swiftly in the direction of Wiesbaden, where we spent a 
very happy day, and, being as good as our word, returned 
our niece into the care of her duenna at the approach of 
nightfall. 

I think I am right in saying that I am the only one 
of the trio who ever set eyes upon her again. I met her 
one day in Hatchard’s bookshop, and we briefly recalled the 
youthful adventure. 

Besides being an establishment for metaphorically nipping 
diplomats in the bud, Geidt’s was also one, on occasion, for 
unpremeditatedly ploughing candidates for Army examina- 
tions. And though I mean no libel by this exuberantly 
fluorescent witticism, I desire to signalize the danger, to 
those principally concerned, of allowing the arts of peace to 
be practised in conjunction with those of war. For the art 
of war in the hands of diplomats is a marvellous and un- 
certain thing, sure to give rise to weird and unexpected 
consequences, and it is not safe to leave diplomats alone in 
the room in which Army candidates are wont to practise 
their “‘ stinks.” In other words, Jack Mitford and I, having 
tired of the company of Vivian Stranders, who instructed us 
in the Macchiavellian science of statecraft, and he of ours; 
being under the obligation, consequently, of independently 
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studying the interminable drama of the Spanish Marriages, 
presently lay down our books, prise open the door of the 
laboratory cupboard, and surreptitiously snatch a few blissful 
moments in the realm of Tartarus. The nauseous explosions, 
the yellow glare, the poisonous fumes, the ubiquitous stains, 
the ecstasy of producing sodium light by placing a small 
Sirius in a bowl of water—or was it potassium ?—the smell 
which penetrated to every part of the building, the invasion 
of the landlord from the floor above, and our own remarks 
to the same, are among the more cherished moments of a 
full, though possibly misdirected, life. 

Besides the skating and lawn tennis in the Palmengarten, 
we also organized a hockey team for the Easter months, 
which was joined by most English men and women; and 
Barrington Kennet, who was captain, even induced a 
Frenchman to join, with the specious recommendation, 
“Venez jouer—and get your shins kicked.” We played 
on a field half a mile beyond the Eschenheimer Thor. 

Altogether, I was something like two years at Frankfurt, 
though not at one stretch, usually returning for holidays to 
England ; but on one occasion I spent the summer holidays 
on a small farm near Partenkirchen in the Bavarian high- 
lands—to be precise, at Uffing, Staffelsee. There I watched 
the harvest being beaten out with flails on the threshing- 
floor of Ornan the Jebusite, and in September I shot 
partridges in German turnips. The scene and situation 
were idyllic, the little farmstead on the shores of this southern 
lake, in which I bathed every day. Later, we harnessed our 
horse on one side of the pole of a waggon, and started off 
into the highlands in the direction of the Salzkammergut, 
and the Austrian border. We stayed in village inns, drinking 
the good beer, applauding the singing and “ Schuhplatteln ” 
(clog-dancing) of the old men and maidens, the latter dark- 
eyed and dark-tressed beauties, with pretty figures in their 
national costumes. Presently we passed a signpost with 
Oberammergau written up, and my host pointed over the 
border, with the information that that was Austria, where 
the natives were “ganz heimlich catholisch.’ Good for 
them, I thought, since I was enjoying myself so much ; 
and here, again, I seemed to find the mysterious passage 
from the hardness of the rational and modern to the pleasur- 
able easiness and conviction of things that are just unpre- 
tentious, orderly, and sensible. It seemed to me that it 
would be easier to come to know the hearts of these South- 
erners than to understand their uncouth jargon. 

The limpid purity of such lakes as the Eibsee and the 
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Badersee, the yodelling of peasants in the rare mountain 
air, the distant Zugspitze, the rush of waters through the 
dank chasm of the Partnachklamm. . . . I linger over these, 
afraid to write too much, to wear too much a heart upon 
my sleeve. 

But everything comes to an end, and the last part of my 
stay in Germany, on the very eve of that examination in 
which, in another subject than German, I was to fail, was 
spent in Bonn, upon the Rhine, within measurable distance 
of Bishop Hatto’s ill-fated tower the Mduseturm. But 
before this inauspicious date there were other similar 
adventures in Spain and France; and these we shall, 
possibly, also come to relate, in the measure that, at this 
distance of time, we are enabled to recollect them. 


ARNOLD KEPPEL 
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SCANDINAVIA REVISITED 
I. NORWAY 


AFTER the close of the Great War the countries of the 
Scandinavian peninsula had a sufficiently difficult réle to 
play, but on the whole they have emerged successfully 
from their gravest political and economic difficulties. 

The fortunes of Denmark are economically bound up 
with those of the Reich ; and Sweden could not see without 
alarm the financial and political chaos into which her greatest 
and most formidable neighbour so rapidly fell. The difficult 
days of Germany of necessity found an all too faithful 
reflection in Denmark, and the Swedes must have trembled 
as the tides of red revolution ebbed and flowed on the neigh- 
bouring coasts and marches of their own peaceful land. 

The gradual establishment of financial stability in the 
Baltic States, Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania has meant 
much to Sweden; but most of all both Sweden and Norway 
have found in the gradual but steady advance of Finland 
towards political and economic peace the most encouraging 
factor in the march towards Scandinavian prosperity. 

Norway, while sharing to the full the anxieties insepar- 
able to the re-establishment of pre-war conditions in neutral 
states, has been happier in having England as her nearest 
great neighbour. It is indeed remarkable, and obvious to 
the most casual observer who spends some months in this 
country, how much this has meant to Norway, and how the 
whole trend of Norwegian life, the whole trade, commerce, 
and financial policy of the country, is coloured to-day by 
Norway’s geographical contiguity to Great Britain. The 
course of events in England, in every field of human 
endeavour, is followed with the keenest and most sympathetic 
interest here. 

Norway has been for so many Eng!ishmen just a beautiful 
country for an early summer holiday, or for a a 
expedition later in the year, that only comparatively few 
realize the intense Norwegian admiration for England and 
things English both during the war and at the present day. 

The consistent sympathy of the British people with 
Norway’s constant efforts for independence from 1814 down 
to the realization of her political hopes in the attainment 
of complete sovereignty in 1905, is no doubt largely respon- 
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sible for our popularity here, which, in the case of many 
individuals, is so marked as to have received the local name 
of “ Engelitis.” But if the influence of pro-English feeling 
is evident in political and social spheres, it is, naturally 
enough, most strongly reflected in the British orientation of 
trade, economic, and commercial policies. 

The reputation of British goods, of British business 
methods and enterprise, is extraordinarily high in Norway ; 
and in factory, town planning, and housing legislation our 
experiences, both good and bad, in these fields form the 
guiding principles, mutatis mutandis, of the Norwegian central 
and local authorities. 

The progress realized in such large towns as Oslo, Bergen, 
and Trondhjem in these fields, as well as in that of public 
health, has been enormous. Norway, enjoying immense 
territory (she is no less than 324,000 square kilometres in 
area, i.e. rather more than Great Britain and Ireland put 
together), and a limited and homogeneous population of less 
than three millions, has, needless to say, never had to face 
the overcrowding, the unemployment, the housing crises so 
familiar in Great Britain. On the other hand, she has not 
enjoyed the immense financial and other resources which 
can be made available to cope with domestic problems in 
the British Empire. In these circumstances the standards 
attained of health, hygiene, and comfort are surprisingly 
high. Want and destitution as we know them are non- 
existent in Norway, slums and overcrowding in unsanitary 
dwellings almost unknown. In town and country alike 
there is poverty, but no indigence or degradation. All classes 
achieve decent standards of life. It is above all, however, 
in matters connected with her great shipping industry that 
Norway has adopted us as her pattern and example. 

The fjord and harbour of Oslo, and indeed the town 
itself, afford constant reminders of the fact that the future 
of Norway, as her past, lies largely on the water. The 
beautiful harbour, which can at all times take the largest 
ships in the world, is during the summer months crowded 
with a diverse mass of shipping, ranging from Atlantic liners 
and ocean-going yachts to the small coastal steamers which 
form the connecting links between the towns spread along 
the 1,500 miles of Norwegian coast-line. 

Just as Budapest inevitably suggests a Magyar encamp- 
ment which, sooner or later, will break up and be abandoned 
in the Western march of its hordes, so Oslo fjord and town 
unfailingly recall the stirring maritime history of the Nor- 
wegian race. From here and from dozens of other similar 
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natural havens the open boats of the Vikings sallied forth 
undaunted to England, Scotland, and Ireland, and cen- 
turies before Columbus attained the shores of North America. 
The way opened by the sword soon became the route of 
commerce, colonization, and advancement. 

Norwegian ships ploughed the seas ‘.r more than a 
thousand years, and in the thirteenth century Norway was 
one of the world’s greatest seafaring nations, worthy to be 
named in this respect with the Carthaginians, the Portuguese, 
the Spanish, the Dutch, and ourselves. Before the Great 
War only the United States, Germany, and ourselves had 
a larger merchant fleet than Norway, and even to-day, in 
proportion to population, Norway is first among all seafaring 
nations. It is no wonder, then, that a people of whom 
almost 20 per cent. earn their living by the sea should pro- 
fess and feel the warmest sympathy for their island neigh- 
bours, quite apart from the ties of blood and history which 
centuries of raids, of settlements, and, in more civilized ages, 
of trade, have established between our two countries. 

To-day Norway has successfully survived the greatest 
shipping crisis in her history, due to over-building and 
speculation following the fictitious wave of prosperity and 
financial ease which followed the re-establishment of Peace. 
Following our example, she has practically stabilized her 
crown at pre-war level and bravely faced the restricted 
credits, the temporary unemployment and industrial diffi- 
culties inseparable from stabilization. While maintaining 
a sympathetic attitude to all real labour troubles and ever 
ready to arbitrate in well-founded grievances or agitations, 
the Government has sternly crushed the subversive efforts 
of Communism wherever that dread spectre of the body 
politic has raised its ill-omened head. 

Norway has recently taken over charge of our diplomatic 
interests in Soviet Russia, a new proof of her sympathy 
with and goodwill towards Great Britain. At the present 
moment Oslo and Bergen as well as the upper fjord districts 
are crowded with British visitors, who have an opportunity 
of experiencing at first hand the cordial Norwegian welcome. 
Night in these latitudes is but a night in name, and several 
hours of semi-darkness is all that divides the long sun-filled 
days. Fjord and mountain, forest, moor, and lake are 
looking their loveliest now as the brief northern summer 
draws to a close. So intense is growth, so rapid the tran- 
sitions in flowers and foliage, that one has the weird impres- 
sion that Nature, sensing the long snow-bound months 
ahead, is straining every nerve to attain her greatest 
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luxuriance, her most beautiful effects ere the short, dark 
days descend on us, | 

This month Norway is a fairyland. But as the cycle of 
the year rounds to autumn it marks only the substitution 
of one beauty for another; and when winter resumes its 
long sway the white-mantled valleys will echo with the 
activities of tobogganing and of ski-running—Norway’s 
national sports. Men, women, and children here are in- 
variably experts on ski, and as all public and business life 
is so arranged as to conclude at 4 p.m. daily, the afternoon 
exodus of ski-runners from Oslo is an exhilarating sight. 

These are the people, and these the sports, that give our 
Dominions, and especially Canada, the finest immigrant 
material. Only this year communal and district money 
grants have been made for the special purpose of selecting 
and transporting suitable young settlers for Canada, and in 
July the Canadian Minister concerned paid a very welcome 
and apposite visit here. This visit was a conspicuous 
success and marked a further advance in the already very 
cordial relations between Norway and Canada. Norway has 
many friends and no enemies, and with the revival of her 
maritime trade and a peaceful development along the present 
lines of her internal and foreign policies, will continue to 
play in an ever-widening field the civilizing and helpful rdle 
she has played for over a thousand years among the nations 
of the world. 


NEWMAN CRAIG 
Osto, August 1927 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 


[The amazement and disgust provoked among Britons in 
China by the shameful Hankow and Kiukiang capitulations 
are fairly reflected in this leading article in the Peking and 
Tientsin N.R.] 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE IN THE FAR EAST 


WHOM THE KING DELIGHTETH TO HONOUR. 


Ir the average Briton in the Far East were asked what had been the most 
shameful page in the history of his country’s relations with China during recent 
years, he would, without hesitation, reply that it was that on which were 
inscribed the details of the surrender of the British Concessions at Hankow 
and Kiukiang. Both Concessions were surrendered to mob violence. In 
neither case were any guarantees exacted for the protection of legitimate British 
interests. And less than a month ago Sir Austen Chamberlain told the House 
of Commons that “‘ the logic and justice ” of reoccupying the Hankow Concession 
had appealed to him, as ‘‘ the Nationalist Government have neither observed 
the spirit of the agreement signed at Hankow, nor have they made any attempt 
to reciprocate the friendly attitude which we have displayed towards them.” 
And he added, “‘ we have, therefore, ample justification for reoccupying the 
Concession and for regarding the agreement as cancelled by the National 
Government’s own acts, and we have the means at hand to do so.” He pro- 
ceeded then to explain why the British Government had decided not to take 
a step, the logic and justice of which had appealed to him, which would have 
been fully justified, and for which we possessed the necessary forces. 

In the Birthday Honours list British subjects throughout China must have 
read with sheer amazement that the King had bestowed the honour of a 
Companionship of St. Michael and St. George—a distinction reserved for those 
who have rendered valuable services in either Colonial or Foreign Affairs—upon 
Mr. Owen O’Malley and Mr. Eric Teichman. Both of these gentlemen were 
concerned in the negotiation of, and attempts to implement, the Hankow and 
Kiukiang agreements, and the natural assumption must be that they have been 
rewarded for valuable services in so doing. From that view we absolutely and 
most emphatically dissent. We go further and suggest that the conferring of 
British Honours in such a connection is likely to place a premium upon defeatism, 
and deter British officials who desire preferment and distinction from striving 
for the protection of their nationals’ vital interests. 

We must not be understood to be making a personal attack upon either 
Mr. O’Malley or Mr. Teichman. Both of them, we know, were merely fulfilling 
instructions from home in negotiating an arrangement which has inflicted upon 
British prestige damage from which it will take many years to recover. They 
may, and probably have, earned the honour now conferred upon them by 
His Majesty by services to the Government in no way connected with the 
Hankow surrender. But that this distinction should be conferred upon them 
so soon after the bitter fruits of the Hankow agreement have been gathered, 
seems to us to be a blunder of the first magnitude. It must arouse keen resent- 
ment among Britons throughout the Far East, who from the outset opposed 
the policy of surrender and realized what it would involve. It must create 
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serious misconceptions among the Chinese, who will, very naturally, be 
encouraged to believe that those whom His Majesty delighteth to honour are 
those entrusted with the distasteful and humiliating duty of surrendering his 
and his subjects’ rights to mob violence. It must lead the home public to 
believe that a real service has been rendered to the Empire by one of the most 
shameful and cowardly acts of which any British Government has ever been 
guilty in China. We out here noted with amazement that the news of the 
signature of the Hankow agreement was greeted with cheers in the House of 
Commons, and that a Conservative member (Mr. Campbell) suggested that it 
would be appropriate “for the Foreign Secretary to wire to Mr. O’Malley the 
congratulations of this Parliament.’’ Events have proved beyond all dispute— 
and it has been publicly admitted by the British Foreign Secretary—that there 
has been nothing on which to congratulate Mr. O’Malley or the British Foreign 
Office, in connection with the Hankow agreement, unless, indeed, it has con- 
vinced our Foreign Office and the British public that those who, at the time, 
denounced the policy of “ trusting Mr. Chen” were correct. To detract from 
the value of any honour conferred by His Majesty is the last thing of which 
we desire to be guilty. But we cannot congratulate the British Government 
upon the inclusion in the Birthday Honours list of two gentlemen whose 
Companionships, however well deserved in other connections, must inevitably 
be associated in China and in England with a disgraceful and unwarranted 
surrender of British rights.—Peking and Tientsin Times, Tuesday, June 7, 1927. 


A CORRECTION 


To THE oF THE National Review. 


Dear Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an article in the National Review 
entitled ‘‘A Japanese View of the Anglo-Chinese Problem,” by Mr. K. K. 
Kawakami. 

It is therein stated that in the train which runs from Hong-Kong to Canton 
the first-class car is labelled ‘‘ For Whites ’’ while the Chinese “‘ are segregated,” 
though “the territory through which this railway runs is Chinese.” 

There is no such mark on any carriage. All rolling stock is marked simply 
I, II, or ITI, and a passenger of any nationality is at liberty to select what class 
he desires. 

I shall be glad if you will take the earliest opportunity of correcting this 
mis-statement. 

Yours faithfully, 
Gro. A. WALKER, 
Manager. 
RaILway, 
Britis Section, Hona-Kona. 
24th June, 1927. 


AERIAL ENTHUSIASM 


THE eagerness of aerial enthusiasts to pit nation against 
nation in aerial competition is amusingly illustrated by a 
correspondent of the Daily Mail (August 15th), who quotes 
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an American manufacturer’s account in his Works Magazine 
of the marvellous progress of European flying. From this 
the irresistible inference is drawn that unless the Americans 
wake up and build airships, aeroplanes, etc., “‘ God’s own 
country’ runs the risk of becoming a “ back number.” 
According to this keen American observer : 


‘Airplanes are used in England and in Europe with 
just about as much nonchalance as we take a fast 
train. There is no great fuss made about it, and it is 
the accepted method of travelling rapidly from point to 
point. We in this country think that airplane travel 
by civilians is a thing to be desired and which may come 
at some far distant date in the future. We are years 
behind those on the other side of the water in the 
development of this means of travel, and we are woefully 
short of interest in this direction.” 


While the Americans are told that they are “ stick-in-the- 
muds” who are completely out-distanced by the go-ahead 
British who prefer airplanes to “fast trains,” we on this 
side of the Atlantic are told that since Captain Lindberg’s 
sensational flight the Americans are as keen on Flying 
as on Putting, and that unless we wake up and scrap other 
forms of locomotion, we shall become the laughing-stock of 
the New World as well as the Old, it being common know- 
ledge, or rather common propaganda—for the proper goose— 
that France and Germany have developed an “ air sense ” 
and that no self-respecting Teuton or Frank would dream of 
travelling except aloft. It would be interesting to know how 
many Europeans have actually flown during the past year 
as compared, for instance, with the number who have 
travelled otherwise. It is high time we regained some 
sense of proportion in such matters, though with an air- 
mad Press the British public are not given much chance of 
realizing the full proportions of the fiasco of so-called 
“commercial aviation !” 
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THE LATEST CRAZE 


WuetTueER the latest craze, greyhound-racing after electric 
hares, has come to stay, or come to go the way of many pre- 
ceding crazes which had their day and are now forgotten, it 
were hard to say. Like many other ingenious ways of making 
money and killing time it came from U.S.A., and during its 
short sojourn in this country is understood to have brought 
fabulous profits to a handful of Anglo-American promoters. 
For the time being it is extraordinarily popular with every- 
body at a loose end, and with not a few persons whose lives 
are fairly full but who cannot resist any opportunity of 
gambling. It seems incredible that any intelligent hound, 
grey or otherwise, should continue indefinitely to pursue a 
toy he has no chance of catching and killing and about whose 
smell there cannot be much to interest a self-respecting nose. 
But so far greyhounds have been willing and as yet show no 
signs of abating their zeal, while the crowds frequenting this 
sport continually increase, doubtless under the influence of 
our sorry summer weather. Consequently a veritable boom 
has started in greyhound-racing tracks which is not to be 
wondered at when, as the Daily Mail points out, 700,000 
people have passed through the turnstiles at Manchester and 
1,000,000 in London. The Wembley Stadium is to be 
organized to compete with the White City, while numberless 
tracks are being laid down in other places and new greyhound- 
racing companies are being registered every week. This 
means that, asin other booms, the lucky few will make money 
which the unlucky many will lose ; and though it is none of 
our business to advise our readers as to their investments, 
there can be no harm in suggesting that they should carefully 
distinguish between those enterprises that seem sound and 
strong and those bubble companies that are being blown for 
the benefit of promoters. In any event it were rash to 
assume that the wondrous tales we hear of shilling shares 
in the original syndicates being worth many times that 
number of pounds, at the moment, bear any relevance to 
any shares likely to come the reader’s way. 
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